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Architectural 
Record 


“Exclusives” 











Editorial concentration, for 
fifty-two years, on archi- 
tects and engineers. 


- 


a ability—thanks 
to F. W. Dodge resources— 
to learn who active archi- 
tects and engineers are, 
where they are and what 
they are doing—whether in 
private practice, industry or 
government, 


*” 


Editorial balance in terms 
of known activity of readers. 


~ 


Six awards for editorial ex- 
cellence since 1929, 


a 


Provable coverage of build- 
ing planning activity. 
* 


Editorial collaboration with 
leading business publica- 
tions on planning of build- 
ings for early post-war 
construction, 


w 


Highest subscription 
renewal percentage in the 
field. rn 
An A.B.C, statement that 
accurately reflects condi- 
tions in the building mar- 


ket. + 


Advertising gain of 23.5°% 
in 1943 over 1942. Publica- 
tion B gained 9.9°). Publi- 


ae 


cation C lost 7.2°). 


a 


Advertising gain of 60°) in 
third quarter of 1944 over 
corresponding period of 
1913. compared to gains of 
56°, for Publication B and 
16°, for Publication C. The 
Record’s gain for the first 
nine months of 1944 was 
301 pages. rn 
Largest number of new, ex- 
clusive advertisers in the 
first nine months of 1944, 





In four significant ways the Record 


different from any other magazine in the 


building field 


q Published by Dodge 


For fifty-two years the Record has been 
publis hed by F. W. Dodge Corporation 

‘Marketing He -adquarte rs for the 
Building Indus stry.” The Record’s edi- 
torial procedure and circulation 
development are guided by intimate 
knowledge of buil lingmarke *t conditions 
and comple te familiarity with the in- 
formation needs of architects and engi- 
neers. No other pub lisher has Dodge s 
facilities for determining constantly the 
kind of magazine most useful to archi- 
tects and engineers in their current 
work, and for producing and delivering 
such a magazine to the building design- 
ers whose current work makes them 
important to manufacturers of building 
products, 


] 
“#» Edited for 
Architects and Engineers 


The Reeord’s editorial content is de- 


signed for undiluted usefulness to the 
building industry's key professional 
group: architects in private practice, in 
commerce, industry and government, 
and engineers who work with architects 
in the selection of building materials 
and equipment. There are two reasons 
for this editorial concentration on ser- 
vice to architects and engineers. First, 
their specifying authority their 


power to say wh: it type s and makes of 





materials and equipment shall go into a 
building — makes the architect-engi- 
neer group the most important in the 
industry. Second, the professional in. 
formation needs of these men are spe- 
cialized and technical. Serving them is 
a full-time publishing job. The Record 
does that job. 


* 4 Coverage of Planning 
and Specifying Activity 


\ccurate, daily Dodge information as 
to which architects are designing what 
buildings, and where, is the basis of the 
Record’s circulation development. Con- 
tinuously and methodically, the Ree- 
ord’s circulation is aimed at architects 
shown by Di nige Reports to be active- 

and it is the planning and specifying 
activity of the architect-engineer that 
makes sales for building produets. 
Architectural Record’s detailed knowl- 
edge of architect-engineer activity, its 
ability to select active architect-engi- 
neers for subscribers, gives the Record a 
measurable, provable coverage of build- 
ing designing and specifying activity. 

Every check has shown that over 80 per 
cent of all building volume is planned 
by architects and engineers who sub- 
scribe to the Record. 


“ Most Economical 


Advertising J ‘ehicle 


Because they are based on effective, 
waste-free coverage of the compact 
architect-engineer group that controls 
building product specifications. the 
Record’s rates for continuous advertis- 

_ 


ing are the lowest per page and the 
est per thousand architects nd 
engineers reached, 


For full information on ARCHITECT( KAl 
Rec ORD, see the Varket Data b oh 
number of Industrial Varketing. 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
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NEXT MONTH 


@ “Batter Up.” Advertising managers in industrial firms 
may have to attend the school for umpires if they want to 
do their best on the new assignment many of them may 
have to take on. S. E. Voran, advertising manager, Pesco 
Products Company, describes how, as part of his employe 
relations job, he set up a recreational program. 


@ How well do you know what your customers want to 
know about your products? Earl L. Sparks, research man 
for the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company who has made 
undreds of calls on users of industrial equipment, will 
pass on some ideas about users’ interests in his article. 


@ Will you have to find a market for a new postwar prod- 
uct? It is not always as easy as it seems. R. Davison, 
manager, market development department, The New Jersey 
Zinc Company, describes its problems in finding a market 


@ The “Bard of Avon™ provides headlines that make in- 
dustrial advertising click. Patrick D. Murphy, The Roland 
G. E. Ullman Organization, tells how advertising copy 
temming from a series of Shakespearean headlines paced 


the progress of the war, resulting in excellent readership. 
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Vie 


the SHOW 





W. H. WADE 
V.P. and Asst. 
Mgr., 
Penna. Edison 
Altoona, Po, 


“Prepare your ¢ 
tising for engi 
appeal.” 





to announce the completion of a sound-slide 
film in color 


FOUR YEARS OF GUEST REVIEWING” 





which tells the story of the popular Guest Review 
activity — how it started, how it is conducted, what we've all 
learned and how this information can be applied to improve 
the effectiveness of advertising in Electrical World. Bookings 
for this film are welcomed. 

Because the Guest Review series has met with such 
heart-warming response from advertisers and agencies, and 
because we are learning more and more about the desires 
of the men who read your advertising in Electrical World, we'll 
be back on this spot next month with the 47th monthly review. 





H. R. BERRY 
Chief Elec. Eng., 
Lockheed Aircraft 

Corp. 
Burbank, Cal. 
“Ads that show ap- 
plications, stop me 


every time.” 7 


win 

















L. C. PETER 
Chief Elec. Eng 
Ford, Bacon ¢ 
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Engineers, C 
New York, N. ! plai 


Davis, Inc. 
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plenty of factual neit 
formation.” 0 | 
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A. H. PLATT 
Chief Eng., Electrical 
Dept. 
Bullard Company 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


“Advertising must 
give me a basic prod- 
uct education.” 


H. L. DURGIN 
Chief Eng. 
Central Vermont Pub. 
Serv. Corp. 
Rutland, Vt. 


“Include some con- 
structive informa- 


tion.” 


Cc. F. BUCKLEY 
Mgr. Taunton Mun. 
Light 
Taunton, Mass. 

“| like as much of the 

story as possible.” 


A. B. SNAVELY 
Chief Engineer, 
Hershey Chocolate 
Corp. 
Hershey, Pa. 


“| read ads that sug- ahe: 
gest ideas." plar 





W. MAMMEL 


A. P. SCHNYDER 
Chief Elec. Eng., 
George F. Hardy — 


Cc. O. JOHNSON 
Supt. of Pub. Utilities 
Board of Public 

Consulting Eng. . Utilities 
New York, N. Y. 


H. K. BARROW! Ind 
Consulting Eng 
Boston, Mass. 


Supt., Elect. Dist. 
Rockland Light & 
Power Co. 
Nyack, N. Y. 
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J. SHALLENBERGER 
Consulting Electrical 
Eng., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


‘I like advertisers who y = 


get down to cases.” 


G. VAN ANTWERP 
Gen. Supt. Suburban 
T. & D. Division 
Philadelphia Elec. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Attract my attention 
with facts." 


M, E. SKINNER 
V.P. and Director, 
Buffalo-Niagara 

Electric Corp. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Concentrate on the 
important features of 
your product.” 


A. CARSON 
Supt., Elec. Const. & ' A 
Maintenance WE that 
Picatinny Arsenal 
Dover, N J. : ” of s 


“Don't beat around eti 
the bush—talk prod- Cat- 
vet!" mat: 
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NOVEMBER, 1944 


V-E DAY MARKETING PLANS 
GET UNEXPECTED HELP 


— the German war apparently 
destined to drag through the 


winter, WPB officials have had an 
opportunity to study the implications 
 PETERMANE of their laissez faire reconversion plan, 
# Elec. Eng and to undertake modifications which 
, Bacon ol will save sales and purchasing people 
a great deal of trouble on V-E Day. 
Certainly no one would have com- 
York, N.'@ plained if Patton’s army had smashed 
we won through to Berlin in September, but 
of factusl™ neither can it be denied that we were 
on.” 9 ill-equipped to handle reconversion 
at that time that terrific problems 
requiring more-than-human tact and 
ingenuity would have been heaped 

on sales and buying officers. 

Trouble stemmed from the over- 
cautious approach on_ reconversion 
which the military had demanded up 
to that time. With the Army and 
Navy insisting that a long war was 
ahead on both fronts, WPB lagged in 
planning the mechanics of reconver- 
sion, and the military itself neglected 
to set up machinery to handle $40 bil- 
in of V-E Day cutbacks and ter- 
mination settlements. Reconversion 
pricing hadn’t even been mentioned. 

BARROWE Industry Might Run Wild 
ting Engi 
on, Mos. =When a German collapse appeared 
possible in September, military and 
, not M"EWPB alike frantically sought to 
e read ¢ . . 
cushion the shock of cancellations. 
Aware that patchwork planning could 
not hope to anticipate the problems 
industry would face if the war ended 
time, J. A. Krug, who had just 
ontrol of “WPB, decided the 
wer would be to pull the plug 
t industry run as it would. 
1¢ time, many people here felt 
e Krug plan was an invitation 
, for cast loose to find sources 
ies, and control its own mar- 
industry might engage in a 
and-dog fight for all available 
aterials, parts and tools. 
In the race to be first on the mar- 


—- 


avis, Inc. 
ngineers, 


] 


ket, it was felt that customers would 
swamp the sales departments of their 
suppliers with telephone and telegram 
appeals, and personal pleas for assist- 
ance. The suppliers, in turn—if not 
still tied up in war work—would be 
on the dificult spot of attempting 
to maintain the goodwill of all cus- 
tomers by making almost non-existent 
stocks spread among big and little 
consumers. 


Blueprint Brings Order 


This nightmarish situation was 
thrashed out at a number of industry 
advisory committee meetings. As a 
result, WPB has used the months of 
grace that result from delays in the 
European campaign to perfect its 
blueprints for V-E Day. Here’s what 
has been done to smoothe the transi- 
tion: 


1. Industry now has permission to 
assign personnel to the job of planning 
its own reconversion job. 


2. It can make models of postwar 
products. 

3. Under spot authorization, some 
firms can get permission to go back 
to non-war work now. 

4. Development of an orderly sys- 
tem of handling cutbacks has en- 
abled WPB to tell individual firms 
where they and their suppliers will 
stand on V-E Day. 

§. This same cutback machinery 
makes it possible for WPB and the 
military to concentrate cutbacks in 
plants that produce critically needed 
tools and components. Thus, the 
automobile industry, submitting its 
machine tool requirements now, will 
clip months from its reconversion job, 


and washing machine people will - 


have motors and wringers. 


6. Adjustment in war production 
schedules will enable WPB to relax 


inventory restrictions on certain com- 
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By STANLEY E. COHEN 
Washington Correspondent, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


ponents, so assemblers can fill their 
pipe-line of supply. 
Sales Force Determines Needs 


Obviously. these steps will ease the 
transition, for everyone should have 
the time now to look around and see 
just what he will have to do to get 
into production V-E Day. Sales forces 
can get a rough idea of what their 
customers will need. They can find 
out how much of each customer’s 
order is urgent, and parcel out their 
supplies so that everyone gets a fair 
share. 

In planning V-E Day sales, just as 
others are planning V-E Day purchas- 
ing, they will be performing the func- 
tion that WPB Chairman J. E. Krug 
confidently expected that they would 
perform, when he ruled that the gov- 
ernment would keep its hands off 
non-war production after the fall of 


(Continued on page 134) 


J. A. Krug 
J. A. Krug, recently appointed chairman of 
the War Production Board, under whose 
direction orderly transition of industry to 
peacetime production is now being planned 
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ADVERTISING THAT 


“lak. EA ews 





ae. By FRED WITTNER and MACK LEBLANG 


Fred Wittner Advertising, New York 


@ There are many good ideas for advertising in editorial pages. 
@ Conversely, advertising pages should be equally good sources for editorial ideas. 
@ Advertising should be the primary vehicle for direct and indirect publicity. 


“eo much pap, too few new 
and interesting facts to make it 
worth while,” said an industrial editor 
when asked whether he made a habit 
of searching for potential editorial 
material in the advertising pages. 

Put the same question to any in- 
dustrial editor or writer of your ac- 
You'll be surprised at 
the uniformity of opinion prejudicial 


quaintance. 


to advertising as news-source material. 
It’s not alone that they consider the 
advertising pages “dated” or lacking 
in news value by the act of becoming 
paid space, but simply that there’s 
not enough live news or live news 


ideas in them. 


Inescapably, the conclusion is that 
there’s more than the “gutter” sepa- 
rating the editorial from the advertis- 
ing page ... but there needn’t be. 
Same Sources Provide News 

There needn’t be because the indus- 
trial magazine editor goes to the same 
sources open to the advertising copy- 
the plant, laboratory, con- 
He talks to the same 
engineer, me- 


writer: 
struction site. 
executive, 


men: the 


OLD MACHINE TeOLs GET o PACE-LAPTING 


. aie Whe: They Heed to be = Pier re Brctee 


chanic, scientist. And, though his 
presentation is necessarily different, he 
seeks the same basic commodity for 
his readers: information, timely in- 
formation of new developments, neu 
processes, mew methods and neu 
trends. 


What are the results of the indus- 


trial magazine editor’s efforts in this 
direction? 

His readers “eat ’em up,” paying 
good money for the privilege. They 


send many quality inquiries to the 
companies mentioned. Advertisers 
compete for the preferential positions 
“opposite editorial.” And the un- 
flagging Copy Chasers, ever cru- 
sading for better industrial copy, point 
out that there are good ideas for ad- 
vertising in the editorial pages. 


Nose-for-News Technique 


Conversely, the advertising pages 
should be equally good sources of edi- 
torial Advertising should be 
the primary vehicle for direct and in- 
direct publicity, because the advertis- 
ing manager or agency is on the scene 
and can secure more facts oftener. 


ideas. 


News value of this ad (right) resulted in a feature story (left) in “Mill & Factory". “Manufacturers Record” found editorial meat in this e 


Too Old to Fight? 








This agency has proved to its ow 
and its clients’ satisfaction that effec 
tive advertising campaigns and much 
valuable publicity will result from ; 
“nose-for-news” technique. We ar 
not concerned here with the studied 
aping of editorial format and typog- 
raphy in advertisements. We mea 
careful reporting on the scene, persist- 
ently ferreting out facts that gener 
ally are not on the surface, using th 
industrial editor’s formula of “how 
why, when and where.” 

If you want your advertisement 
to make news and, at the same tim 
do a more effective job of presenting 
your products and your company 
then get out of the office and int 
the field. Stay there until you fine 
material that an industrial magazin 
would print in its pages. Seek afte 
it as objectively as does the editor o 
your favorite industrial publication 
Dig for it. 


Copy Needn't Sing 


Forget for the time being abou! 


smart approaches and “copy tha! 
sings.” Get your engineers and op 
erating executives to discuss their 


work as though they were talking 
among themselves. That’s the stuf 
that editors know will build reader 















WATER for the SOUTHS 
POWDER PLANTS 
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interest. So why not use it in adver- 
tising ? 

When you have uncovered such ma- 
verial, you will know that you have 
the makings of effective advertising 
copy and oftentimes, material that 
editors will want to print as well. We 
know, for we have done it often 
enough to be certain. A number of 
our advertising campaigns have re- 
silted directly in editorial articles. 


Fact Sessions Produce News 





“In the field” doesn’t necessarily 
' mean visiting the plant or construc- 
reas tion site. It can be done equally well 


rk ar ; 
by conversational visits with key men 
in your Office, or as in a practice we 
hve found very productive, having 
our clients’ key men visit our offices. 
> its owof We encourage clients to have “fact 
hat effec-§ sessions” in our offices at least once 
ind muchff monthly and oftener if time permits. 


t from ali This enables their executives, the 


We aref president, production manager, chief 
ie studied J engineer or sales manager to “give” 
id typog- fin an atmosphere free from telephone 
We meanff calls and plant interruptions. Scarcely 
e, persist- Ja week passes without at least one of 
at gener-§ our clients visiting our offices for this 
using thf purpose, and they enjoy it. 
of “how,f The production manager of one 

client, when telling his president of 
-tisementig the efficacy of these meetings, re- 
ame tim marked, “They interview me, make 


yresentingg me talk as though it were a press con- 
terence, and out of it come ideas and 


company A 
right 


and int facts which are nailed down 
you find then and there.” 


News in Your Own Plant 


Despite the beliefs of yourself or 
your company executives, there’s 
plenty of news around the plant for 
advertising copy, the kind of news 
that will bring an editor “on the 
ng abou’ double.” Never was the time more 
apy that 


magazine 
eek after 
editor 0! 
blication 





propitious for bringing it into the 
open. 

As products, materials and services 
become available again, bring out 
news about them in the form of what, 
how and why to your market. Give 
it to them first in your advertisements, 
using the special techniques that 
characterize successful advertising. If 
it’s good, the editors will soon let you 
know. 


Here's How It's Done 


For example, this case of an adver- 
tisement with the intriguing headline: 
“Quenching a Powder Plant’s Thirst” 
whose copy reads: 


_ Industrial production for war requires 
fantastic quantities of water. Take the 
manufacture of gun powder. One of the 
world’s largest smokeless powder plants 
uses over 65 million gallons of water daily 

more than the consumption of a city 
of a half-million population. Other large 
ordnance works consume water in gallon- 
age running into multiple millions. 


These unprecedented demands are be- 
ing met by the Ranney Method of Water 
Collection, a low-cost, self-contained and 
centralized water-producing unit. In this 
process a concrete caisson is sunk into 
the ground and then sealed at the bottom. 
Horizontal screen pipes, running in length 
to 300 feet, are pushed radially into the 
wuater-bearing formations at selected levels. 
The photograph shows water gushing into 
a Ranney Collector through one of the 
pipe-portholes, the number of which is de- 
termined by the quantity of water re- 
quired. The capacity of any collector can 
be increased by driving screen pipes 
through the additional portholes. 

The Ranney Method of Water Collec- 
tion ranks among the war's great and last- 
ing industrial developments. Because it 
must be a factor in the postwar planning, 
it is wise for those interested in water 
for industrial and municipal purposes to 
investigate its potentialities now. 


Manufacturers Record, which car- 
ried none of this client’s space, re- 
quested an editorial article based on 





the facts of the adveftisement under 
the title: “Water for the South’s 
Powder Plants.” 


When published, the article began 
like this: 

“Without water most of the modern 
industrial processes would cease operations 
immediately,” the Wall Street Journal 
reported in a recent issue. “Always a 
vital consideration in war, water has at- 
tained new importance in modern conflict. 
Not only is the health of the combatants 
dependent upon an adequate supply, but 
so is the mass production of practically 
all implements of war.” 

With the concentration of a number of 
the country’s largest chemical and powder 
plants in the South, the necessity of ob- 
taining adequate water supply has become 
a subject of paramount importance dur- 
ing recent months. 


. . . The requirements of some arma- 
ment plants have been met or are in the 
process of fulfillment by the introduction 
of a new-type radial well developed by 
the Ranney Water Collector Corporation 
of New York. 


At one plant it was estimated in ad- 
vance that 68,000,000 gallons per day 
would be needed—the largest single 
ground-water requirements in the world. 
At another plant 28,000,000 gallons per 
day were needed. 


The engineers decided on the radial 
well system of water collection because, 
among other reasons, only seven central- 
ized collector units would be required to 
obtain the unprecedented gallonage of the 
first plant. At the second, the engineers 
estimated that only two units would be 
necessary to bring in the 28,000,000 gal- 
lons per day—an average of 14,000,000 
gallons per day per collector—the high- 
est total gallonage for any single Ranney 
Collector. The seven-well installation has 
been operating satisfactorily since the 
opening of the plant, while the second 
project is nearing completion. 

Another particularly interesting ex- 
ample came about in this manner. One 
of the authors on a trip through a 
client’s pliant was stopped by an old 
machine that was in for repairs. From 

(Continued on page 72) 
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VEN the seven-league boots of nursery folk-lore are inadequate to describe 


the strides made by the chemical industry in the span of time since World 


War I, but they provide an illustrative analogy which quickly says “great dis- 


tances have been covered.” But that’s only the beginning. Some authorities 


predict that we are entering an era of chemical development the like of which 


cannot even be imagined. 


In looking for a cover illustration to tie in with the story on the postwar 


outlook for the chemical industry by Walter Murphy which appears in this 


issue, it was a coincidence that this advertisement of Sharples Chemical Inc., 


Philadelphia, should be found. Not only is the four-color illustration dramatic, 


but it tells its story more pointedly than words. 


The advertisement was prepared under the direction of Sommers-Davis Com- 


pany agency in Philadelphia and has appeared in leading chemical industry busi- 


ness papers. The original drawing was done in full color by artist E. Lauser. 
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FROM THE HONOR ROL 


... TO THE PAY ROL 





By H. VICTOR GROHMANN 
President, Needham & Grohmann, Inc. 


ee much of today’s advertis- 
ing is geared to postwar plan- 
ning, it is interesting to note how the 
Lock Joint Pipe Company, manufac- 
turers of reinforced concrete pressure 
pipe, is carrying this theme far be- 
yond mere generalities. 


Through the very nature of its 
operations this company is in the 
unique position of being able to offer 
definite recommendations for solving 
one of the critical postwar problems 
which communities must soon be pre- 
pared to face; namely, putting local 
war veterans to work in their own 
home towns. 


Through the installation of “tailor- 
made” concrete pipelines for water 
supply and drainage systems, the Lock 
Joint Pipe Company is prepared to go 
into cities and towns and set up tem- 
porary manufacturing plants, utiliz- 
ing a maximum of local labor and 
local materials. 


Ads Encourage Improvements 


and Jobs 


In order to stimulate thinking about 
jobs for returning soldiers, as well as 
to focus attention on the many ad- 
vantages of reinforced concrete pres- 
sure pipe, the present advertising cam- 
paign was created. It consists of a 
series of two-color full page advertise- 
ments appearing in leading engineer- 
ing and municipal publications and 
was worked out by our staff with the 
cooperation of Elliott E. Brainard, 
Lock Joint’s treasurer and advertis- 
ing manager. 


The dramatic approach to the copy 
was based upon the premise that re- 
turning soldiers, sailors, and other 
fighting mer will have a strong desire 
to begin normal life amid familiar 
surroundings and thus will look first 


to their own home towns for detinite 
promises of employment. 

If municipalities should fail to ab- 
sorb a large number of their own 
home-town men in peacetime occupa- 
tions, then it is to be expected that 
these men and their families will be 
compelled to migrate elsewhere. Wide- 
spread migration would not only bk 
detrimental to personal rehabilitation, 
but would cause communities to lose 
some of their most able citizens and 
as a result suffer the ill effects of de- 
creased population and _ diminished 
purchasing power. To avert such 1 
possibility, the Lock Joint Pipe Com- 
pany feels that it is the responsibility 
of all industry to advance as many 
constructive recommendations as pos- 
sible on how local communities can 
put their own men to work. 


Campaign Based On 
Past Performance 


Advertisements are constructed 
around facts and figures of past per- 
formances which have shown how 
Lock Joint can actually help local 
communities meet the many perplex- 
ing problems they will soon have tw 
solve. This new campaign was con- 
structed to serve a two-fold purpose. 
First: To awaken communities to the 
fact that they have a moral obligation 
to all their servicemen, and only by 
creating immediate jobs for their own 
men to do during the war-to-peace 
conversion period, can this obligation 
be fulfilled. Second: to convince ¢n- 
gineers and city officials that the in- 
stallation of Lock Joint pipelines pro- 
vides one of the best methods of put- 
ting local men to work quickly and 
right in their own home towns 


These two objectives were 
porated into advertisements which 
through their sincerity and timeliness 
have won acclaim from publishers and 


ncor- 


technical men in industry. “From the 


Honor Roll . . . to the Pay Roll, 
(Continued on page 74) 





» How Lock Joint Pipe Company, through advertising, | 
is promoting “home-town” jobs for returned veterans} 
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— industrial advertising depart- 
{iment knows the difficulty of get- 
ting good pictures of installations, 
particularly during wartime. From 
this major headache we developed a 
highly successful idea—using scale 
models not only for ad pictures but 
in the actual merchandising of our 
power distribution equipment, known 
technically as unit substations. 
Our problem was this: 


Standardization of the equipment 
und the enclosing of it in metal 
cabinets made it possible for Allis- 
Chalmers to install a compact unit 
within the factory itself 
instead of placing it out in the plant 
yard as was done formerly. However, 
wartime made it virtu- 
ally impossible for us to get into some 
plants where our best installations 
were located. Secondly, many of the 
best commercial photographers were 
Lastly, the remote loca- 
tions of some of the newer plants 
and travel restrictions made it impos- 
sible to send one of our staff photog- 
raphe: 


substation 


restrictions 


Mm service. 


Then we got the idea of using mod- 


els for ad photographs. We had to 
do something, feeling that a good pic- 
ture virtually is the heart of a suc- 


Cesst ad. 
Plant 


We sat down with John Storey, 
our industrial designer, and talked 
abou: models of unit substations. It 
was not long before his nimble fingers 
cary from wood, enough models 
sformers and other equipment 


Designer Called In 


| or test photographs in our studios. 


Ch rst pictures far surpassed our 
fondest hopes. 

the experiments progressed, the 
resu'ts so pleased everybody that the 
‘rst thoughts of expanding the model 
bu Ng program into a full merchan- 
disine plan began to jell. 






Executives Play With Models 


We noticed that our engineers and 
sales executives could not keep their 
hands off the models; it was the old 
story of Dad playing with the tops 
he bought for Junior. Thus we said 
to ourselves, “If our own engineers 
and executives cannot resist toying 
with the models, they may have a 
similar appeal to prospective buyers 
of unit substations.” 

So we ordered models of wood and 
metal—the scale was one-half inch 
to the foot—so that each of our dis- 
trict offices could have a full kit, 
thus enabling them to work out the 
many combinations necessary to meet 
the various unit substation needs. 


Meeting the Problem 
Of Mass Production 


The program sounds simple stated 
this way, but actually there were 


Pre- lest Your 





dels—An Aid 
to Merchandising 


By GEORGE J. CALLOS, Manager, 
Advertising and Public Relations Department, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


many problems to lick. We found 
that a large number of model builders 
had folded up because of manpower 
and material shortages or else had 
switched to high priority war work. 
After combing Chicago, we finally 
located a man who could do the job 
we wanted. Then there were daily 
conferences with the engineers of the 
department designing and building the 
substations. Through their coopera- 
tion, problem after problem was sim- 
plified to its least common denomina- 
tor so it could be set down in a check 
list and brochure for our sales engi- 
neers. 

A compact carrying case had to be 
designed so that the sales engineer 
could handle it in a busy prospect’s 
office without appearing awkward or 
cluttering up the desk with cumber- 
some equipment. 

(Continued on page 78) 


Unit Sub Ideas 


Spreads in business papers tell executives how Allis-Chalmers’ scale-size models of unit sub- 
station equipment can be used to plan arrangement of plant facilities quickly and efficiently 
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| FOR SOUND SELLING 


By EUGENE DYNNER 
Vice-President and Sales Manager, 


Globe Industries, Inc.., 
Dayton, O. 


— high point in every sales train- 
ing program is reached when you 
launch into the matter of operations. 
What has gone before is only pre- 
paratory: orientation, history, techni- 
calities, policy. Now you are in the 
final stages of the program, in which 
you will disclose a technique for 
selling your particular product. You 
devise this technique by adapting gen- 
erally accepted selling rules to your 
special situation. 

If the preceding phases of the pro- 
gram have been properly dealt with, 
trainees will be vividly expectant 
when you come to this crucial part. 
And you must under no circumstances 
allow the high sense of expectancy to 
dissipate into disappointment or 
apathy. It won't, if you do a real 
selling job. This is the proper place 
to show your men that you, the train- 
er, really know your stuff as sales- 
man and sales manager. 


Defining the Job 


The nature of the job you want 
done will have been discussed in rather 
general terms in the initial orienta- 
tion meeting. In the technical section 
you will have dealt with the technical 
phases of the job. In the passages on 
policy the trainee will have viewed 
the general pattern of the company’s 
business methods. He will also have 
been introduced to the forms and 
procedures which he will use in his 
work. Now he is to be shown in de- 
tail precisely how successful sales- 
men conduct their operations in his 
particular field. Hence you must now 
re-define the job in concrete func- 
tional terms. 

To illustrate this process let me 
revert to the typical training prob- 
lem I have used in previous articles 
in this series. We are operating, let 
us say, in the automotive market. We 
manufacture. a popular replacement 
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item, which we symbolize here by 
naming it a “wadgit.” Wadgits are 
stocked by every gas station, repair 
shop or car dealer. They are sold to 
retailers through jobbers exclusively. 
The men we are training were hired to 
show jobbers’ salesmen how to in- 
crease their volume. 
Content of Manual's 
Operations Section 
In the case of the specific job 
defined above, the Operations Section 
falls quite naturally into a four-part 
pattern. 
1. Detailing procedures for accomp- 
lishing field objectives of the basic 
merchandising program: 
a. Scheduling routes and planning 
use of time. 
b. Conducting relations with job- 
bers’ salesmen. 
c. Enlisting their help in attain- 
ing your objectives. 
d. Preparing the agenda for every 
contact. 


Making effective presentation 


a. 
b. 


c. 


d. 


Prospect analysis. 

Slanting the presentation. 
Shaping it to fit the circum- 
stances. 

Use of five-point sales process 
formula. 

Corroborative and _ illustrative 
data; demonstrations. 

Buying motives; customer mo- 
tivation chart. 

Order, content and length of 
presentations. 

Telling all of the story with 
emphasis on dominant theme. 
Test closings; leading into the 
close. 

Developing “form” in making 
presentations. 

Creating confidence by demon- 
strating mastery of your sub- 
ject. 
Showmanship in selling; the 
fine finishing touch. 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Stills from the newly released film of the Automotive Council for War Production show how 
the story of the disposal of war surpluses in the automotive industry is graphically portreye* 
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Mc ough, 


DIRECT MAIL DAY 


draws 900 devotees 





@ PROOF that direct mail is of high 
interest to advertisers was seen last 
friday, Oct. 20, when outstanding 
geakers held the attention of more 
than 900 direct mail advertisers dur- 
ing the business sessions of Direct Mail 
Day. 

The all-day meeting, held in the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, was spon- 
sored by the New York group of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association. 
\t the luncheon, representatives of 
38 allied organizations which partici- 
pated in the program were introduced 
by Howard Korman, president of 
DMAA. 

A feature of the luncheon meeting 
was the celebration of its 25th anni- 
versary by the Mail Advertising Serv- 
ie Association of New York. 


Contest Winners Announced 


The morning session was opened by 
chairman Horace H. Nahm, president 
Hooven Letters, Inc., who introduced 
the members of the judges’ committee 
which reviewed the entries in the 
“Direct Mail Leaders” contest. 

Edward J. Pechin, advertising man- 


| ager, plastics department, E. I. du 


Pont de Nemours & Co., chairman of 
the judges’ committee, announced the 
names of the winners in the contest. 
Twenty-six industrial advertisers were 
included in the winning group and 
twenty others received honorable men- 


ton. The list of winners in these 
classifications will be found at the 
close of this article. 

A special placque for the best 


srviceman’s paper was awarded to 
Helen Orne, editor, “Bag Gas or Vice 
Versa.” published by the Celotex Cor- 
porat 


Many Good Talks Given 


Sporking at high voltage, James S. 
advertising manager, 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, Phil- 


ade! ‘a, gave an inspirational yet 
fact | talk on “Sparking Industrial 
Print-d Promotion Plans.” 


In brief, he advised careful study 
of the job to be done and study of 
the markets to be reached as these are 
the most important functions in a 
direct mail campaign. _Pepping up 
campaigns, he stated, “requires good 
lists because a mail campaign is only 
as good as its list.” 

Different types of mailing pieces 
should be prepared and tested. Sell 
your salesmen and create enthusiasm 
for direct mail in your representatives’ 
and distributors’ salesmén. How it 
is to be mailed is important too. 
Campaigns can be sparked by print- 
ing letters on distributors’ letterheads 
and addressing replies to them. “Yale 
& Towne gadget letters,” he said, 
“bring exceptionally high quantities 
of inquiries.” 

“Copy and Preparation of Direct 
Mail” was the subject of Earle A. 
Buckley, president, Earle A. Buckley 
organization, Philadelphia. He warned 
that there are a dozen factors that 
must be considered before a single 
word of copy is written. “Don’t 
write until you mentally put yourself 
in your prospect’s place,” he said. 
“Find out how he will accept your 
proposition and what he will think of 
it. Tell your, story interestingly and 
sincerely as you would want it said to 
you. That is the Golden Rule of adver- 
tising. Before you write, study the 
kind of audience and the size of the 
job to be done; choose an appropriate 
physical type of mailing piece and 
make a dummy; choose a headline that 
will arouse interest.” 

To illustrate his points, he sketched 
humorous copy for a direct-mail piece 
to sell K rations to war veterans. 


Printers Can Help 


W. D. Molitor of Edward Stern & 
Co., told why it is wise to select a 
good printer and work with him. He 
showed examples of several artifices 
printers can use that will increase 
pulling power of direct mail with 
little extra cost, such as use of split 
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fountains to get four-color printing 
or rainbow effects; conversion of used 
four-color advertising plates can give 
flashy results by offset lithography in 
four colors for use in direct mail of 
any size; by change of imposition, 
costly hand folding can be eliminated. 
These and other money-saving schemes 
are available if your printer is con- 
sulted and advantage is taken of his 
knowledge. 


Howard Korman read the paper on 
“Research” prepared by Edward D. 
Madden, vice-president of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., New York, as Mr. 
Madden was ill. Mr. Madden advanced 
the reasoning that direct mail adver- 
tisers must do research to prove re- 
sults of direct mail. There are serv- 
ices for evaluating other media, such 
as circulation statements, readership 
taste, measurements of radio audience, 
car-card observation tests, traffic 
counts for outdoor advertisers, etc., 
but little has been done to measure 
the results of direct mail readership. 
He pointed out that in 1943, $530 
million was spent on direct mail which 
compares favorably with $325 million 
spent for radio, and $225 million for 
magazine advertising. 


How the Post Office Helps You 


Chairman of the afternoon session 
was Charles B. Konselman, advertis- 
ing manager of Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Company, New York. He in- 
troduced Edward N. Mayer, Jr., presi- 
dent of James Gray, Inc., New York, 
who gave an informative picture of 
the vehicle which carries direct mail 
advertising, the U. S. Post Office. 
Facts and figures showed the extent 
of this service. He stated that there 
would be no immediate increase in 
postal rates, but called attention to 
the increase in special delivery rates 
starting Nov. 1, 1944. He estimated 
that $300,000 was wasted last year 
by mailers affixing both special han- 
dling and special delivery stamps. 


Under Sect. 562, third class bulk 
mailing “200 identical pieces”—min- 
imum number—means the same phys- 
ical appearance, but copy, however, 
may be different. He recited results 
of tests which showed delayed deliv- 
eries when city zones are not included 
in addresses. 


A boon te some direct mailers will 
be the new Postal Notes available Jan. 
1, 1945. These are negotiable notes 
that can be cashed in banks as well 
as post offices. They will be issued 
in ten denominations of $1 to $10. 
Fractional dollars will bé issued in 
stamps. Fee for any amount to $10 
will be only Sc. Two receipt stubs, 


(Continued on page 118) 
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By FRANK HARGROVE 


Motion Picture Department, 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


ao the past three or four 
years, have you had at least ten 
informative motion pictures made? 
Prior to the war, did you have at least 
three such movies made a year? 

If yours is one of the companies 
whose use of motion pictures has been 
at least that extensive, you know: 

1. Why 

hurrying 


sO many companies are 

right now—today— 

to get movies made. 

2. How your own company can 
benefit from the use of motion 
pictures. 

3. Where and how to obtain com- 
petent assistance in the tech- 
nique of applying motion pic- 
ture power. 

But let us say you are the sales 
or advertising executive of the aver- 
age industrial company who hasn’t 
had this background of experience, 
that you have had little more than 
an increasing familiarity with the 
fact that they are used and are 
effective, and that most of the know!- 
you have probably has _ been 
gained in the past two or three years. 


edge 


Look Before You Leap 


Pause, therefore, and consider, be- 
fore you hurry to join the trend to- 
ward greatly increased use of movies 
in the field of industrial advertising 
and selling. Save yourself from head- 
aches, loss of appetite and possible 
nervous breakdown. First, learn all 
you can from the invaluable experi- 
ence gained by those who have em- 
ployed the services of a motion 
picture producer not once, not twice, 
but on at least a score of occasions. 
Then have your movies made. 

Here are some of the fundamentally 
important things known to those who 
have had long and extensive experi- 
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ovng To Use MOVIES? 


HERE ARE SOME PRACTICAL IDEAS ABOUT MAKING 
MOVING PICTURES THAT YOU'LL WANT TO READ 


ence in using movies and in getting 


films produced: 
Why Use Movies? 


The motion picture is fundamen- 
tally a communications medium. It 
transmits information from a source 
to an objective. Results of various 
tests made during a period ranging 
from 20 years ago to not much more 
than 20 weeks ago, all agree on one 
point: In any given time, the movie 
firmly implants from 50 per cent to 
75 per cent more knowledge than any 
other medium, assuming, of course, 
that the subject matter is suited to 
movie presentation. This also implies 
that the probelm is of sufficient mag- 
nitude to warrant the use of as much 
time and money as movie production 
entails. 


Many successful marketing men 
have known and capitalized on movie 
power for more than a_ generation. 
Recently, however, the value of in- 
formative movies has been given much 
greater recognition. Everyone has 
heard how the Armed Forces use films 
for training and indoctrination; such 
use is considered essential and invalu- 


able. 
Informative Movies Accepted 


Informative movies hold an hon- 
ored position in the mind of the en- 
tire public and, like innumerable other 
peacetime implements, it became a 
productive tool of war. It paid off 
when the chips were down. Market- 
ing men know that in their own par- 
ticular peacetime battle field, the com- 
petitive selling of goods and services, 
the chips are going to go down again 
soon. The stakes may be higher, the 
action faster than ever before. So 
they will expect movies to help them 
attain objectives more speedily, more 
easily, in peace just as they are doing 
in war. 

Some Uses for Movies 


One type of informative movie that 
is proving both vital and profitable 
right now, is sure to continue in high 


favor after the war. It provides in- 
struction in the use, care, 
assembly, or installation of a product. 
It promotes greater customer satisfac- 
tion, cuts time and costs of installa- 


service, 


* tion, method-of-use, instruction, sery- 


icing, and assures continued uti- 


ity of the product. 

A perennial about which every sales 
manager is thinking today, is the us 
of movies to train salesmen. To some 
extent slide films have been found 
useful for this purpose, but movies 
undeniably offer the greater power of 
presenting complete, dramatic, though 
possibly simulated reality. 


Story Must Be Authentic 


Because of that greater power, sales 
training movies must be most care- 
fully made. Situations and characters 
must be completely authentic. The 
illusion of reality must be mai..tained 
at any cost. Your salesmen want to 
know how they can make more money 
by being better salesmen of your prod- 
uct. Even $25,000 spent on a movie 
to tell 20 salesmen exactly that, 
well justified if the picture is cor- 
rectly made. For a sales training mo 
tion picture made and used correctly 
can easily increase your annual volum: 
by several times that figure. 





Customer-Audience Movies 


One method of increasing you’ 
salesmen’s productivity that has dem- 
onstrated its value is to supply chem 
with a motion picture giving a om 











prehensive sales story on your pr 

uct. That guarantees them a chance 
to make a complete sales present: tid! 
without interruption. It portrays vy 
ing reasons in a most comprehensi’ 
and convincing manner. It is esp 
cially valuable if your produt 
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lrge or fixed to the structure; if it 

sesses unusual or technical but not 
adily discernible or understandable 
wperiority, or if the product is one 
of very high unit-price and low unit- 








AKING 


READ With the greater portability and 


quality of projection equipment prom- 
ied for after the war, this means of 
helping your salesmen is sure to be- 
come a Competitive necessity. 
Another good way of getting your 


Vides in-§f sory across, particularly in long range 
service, f goodwill building, is that of furnish- 
product. ing movies to schools and colleges 
satistac-§ giving students a story of your prod- 
installa- f yct or your company. Such movies are 
On, serv- # primarily instructive. In fact, the ed- 
ed util- J ucational viewpoint is so well main- 
tained that the only advertising at- 
ery sales} tempted is product trade-mark or 
the us} company identification. Where their 
To some instructional value is high, they en- 
1 found joy wide circulation for many years. 
movies There are dozens of other profitable 
ower otf uses for informative movies, particu- 
though larly in the consumer goods field, 
where the opportunities for capitaliz- 
ing On movie power are much better 
known. 
> > 
ap Before Going Into Production . . . 
aractess§ What are some of the factors you 
-. Thef will find it advantageous to mull over 
..tained, before making definite plans to pro- 
vant tof duce your movie? 
-moneyB First of all, study most carefully 
1 prod-§ what it is that makes a motion 








| MOVER picture so powerful, and then make 
that, s® sure what you decide on is a good 
is COf® example of it. 

ng moe =~You will find that the source of 

— movie power is certainly not words or 

vorums® speeches. Speakers explaining some- 

thing or making an exhortation are 

hot the source of the movie’s effective- 

ness. In face, they are no more and 

no less understandable, impressive or 

persuasive than a lecturer in the flesh. 

The attention-attracting value of 

the lighted screen in a darkened room 

and of sounds coming from a loud- 

Speaker are, say some observers, the 

_— § Major source of a film’s strength. 

you} Actually they are merely incidental, 

ree technical requirements, which capture 

em} attention of course, but that is not 

= enough. Other devices provide the 

| pe + exclusive concentration foci— 

~ shde-films, or a lecturer spotlighted 

ees] © 2 platform—without approaching 

hes the 1ovie’s ability to make a message 
= sin’ in quickly and permanently. 

Pe or is the movie powerful simply 


ict 





because it is composed of pictures— 
even though alleged to be worth a 
thousand words. Like the screen and 
the loudspeaker, pictures themselves 
are mere technical necessities. Slide 
films contain pictures; text books are 
full of pictures, but neither impresses 
as does a movie 


Power of Movies Is Reality 


If all these things are not the basic 
power of movies, what is? 

It’s the complete illusion of inti- 
mate reality. 

It is action intensified; real life 
pulsating under close scrutiny. The 
action is staged and selected for its 
ability to make deep impressions. The 
animate actuality is given dramatic 
flair and emphasis. All of which adds 
up to the fact that the power of 
movies is an actual, real life, con- 
trolled, vivid, dramatized, and above 
all, intimate experience which the 
audience undergoes. 





And that, naturally, is what you 
want in your film. If you do not get 
it, you had better nob spend your 
money. Establishing and maintaining 
the complete illusion of intimate and 
dramatic reality are absolutely essen- 
tial no matter what specific job you 
want your movie to do. Without that 
illusion the lighted screen in the dark- 
ened room, the sounds from the loud- 
speaker, the most brilliantly outstand- 
ing photography, editing, or musical 
scoring, are all worse than worthless. 


Get a Good Producer 


Your next step is to find the organ- 
ization qualified to create the action 
that is required to translate your mes- 
sage into a vivid, intimate, real-life 
experience, and to crystalize it on mo- 
tion picture film. 

If you employ an_ advertising 
agency, ask your account executive 
for his recommendations. Some agen- 
cies are equipped to step in at the out- 
set; do the creative work, the script 
writing, to select the right producer 
and to work with him to see that you 
get the best movie possible. 

If you have no agency, ask some of 
your associates for their suggestions 
about a good producer. If that brings 
no results, get a classified telephone 
directory and pick out one in the near- 
est of the five largest cities in the 
country for a start. That does not 
mean there are not many good pro- 
ducers in smaller cities, but there is 
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a greater concentration of them in the 
largest ones. And what you want in 
the early stages is to talk with several 
experienced movie makers. 


Production Facts and Fancies 


Those early talks with producers 
tell you which one can make the 
movie you should have. 


For instance, the really competent 
producer will first of all discuss your 
problem thoroughly with you. He will 
manifest a comprehension of your 
problem. Together you will pin it 
down and arrive at a definition of 
exactly what it is you want your 
motion picture to do. That includes 
such factors as precisely what mes- 
sage it is to deliver; to whom, speci- 
fically, the information is to go; how, 
when and where it is to be received. 
For making a movie without knowing 
what it is to say and to whom it is 
to be shown, is like preparing and 
plating a four-color double-page 
spread before you know in what 
magazine it will run. 


Then, in preliminary discussions 
about subject treatment, look for the 
producer who says, “We'll have this 
character doing such and so; this ma- 
chine, running smoothly; this gear 
meshing with this other one; this 
man’s hand moving the speed con- 
trol lever.” This man is thinking in 
terms of creating action that will 
transmit your message. But be wary 
of the producer who says, “ . then 
the narrator will say ; then we'll 
have a picture of .” That man 
is thinking only in terms of words 
or pictures, and you should avoid 
him. 


Examine Producer's Work 


You want to see samples of the pro- 
ducer’s work, of course, preferably on 
a product similar to your own. Look 
for a film that gives you a clear, 
strong impression by means of its 
pictured action alone. Those are the 
movies that get messages across quick- 
ly; they assure that the information 
sinks in and is remembered. You 
might ask the producer to run the film 
first without turning on the sound 
of his projector. If every bit of the 
picture helps unfold the message, and 
if the complete message is readily un- 
derstandable, that is an excellent and 
a powerful motion picture. But if, 
when using this silent-projection test, 
there should be long sequences of a 


(Continued on page 90) 
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How te Set Up an \ndustrial Sales Research 


Organization in Your Company 





By HARRY D'ALMAINE 


and contemplated volume provided for 
Industrial Sales Consultant 


in our long range planning. 


and the text of the accompanying 
chart. 

A definition of kinds of records is 
listed below to serve as a guide to G 
our thinking on this subject. 


Continuous Analysis 


Records 


Part Three 


Not all commercial researchers are are of many kinds and 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY Jhough a Host 


By GEORGE PAMPEL 





Advertising Manager, |. 


F. Laucks, Inc., 


Subsidiary of Monsanto Chemical Company 


. Some thoughts on turning plant visits 
from a nuisance into a public relations asset 


Sewtar of just a few postwar 
industrial plants are convincing 
proof that management has definitely 
decided to utilize plant visits as a 
public relations factor in the future. 

Not only is this seen in more eye- 
appealing design and facilities, both 
inside and outside plants, but par- 
ticularly with the inclusion of such 
things as viewing galleries, ramps, 
separate entries and exits, and recep- 
tion rooms especially devoted to car- 
ing for visiting parties comfortably 
and advantageously. 

It was not long ago that even the 
most progressive industrial plant look- 
ed upon a visitor as nothing more than 
a‘nuisance. Then the consumer goods 
manufacturers, especially the food and 
beverage makers, discovered the sales 
value in showing consumers the care 
with which their products were pre- 
pared. It was found that the visitor 
usually felt an intimate relationship 
thereafter with the host company. If 
he had been properly cared for and 
what he had been shown was impres- 
sive, he would be a walking, talking 
advertisement for the firm and _ its 
products for years afterwards. 


Visitors Are Boosters 


But industrial factotums argued 
variously at this time: 

“There’s no glamour in our pro- 
cesses”; “our manufacturing methods 
are too difficult to explain to the lay- 
man”; “we do not care to explain 
our procedures to the general public;” 
“a foundry just isn’t the immaculate 
kind of place a mayonnaise factory is, 
but people don’t realize that. We 
don’: think it would do us any good 
to have a bunch of clubwomen in- 
side here”; “the general public isn’t 
our market—we can’t see how it 
cou! possibly do us any good.” 


nile in many industrial plants the 





Buy War Bonds 


visitor question is still answered with 
one or more of these arguments, in 
others, valuable public relations are 
being built and improved daily by 
planned programs for the development 
of plant visits. 

For years it has been my lot, or 
privilege, as the case may be, to tour 
manufacturing plants. Recently I had 
the opportunity of making a coast-to 
coast plant visitation tour, and I am 
more sure now than ever that there 
are unexplored public relations riches 
in the old “trip through the plant,” 
if there is a well-convinced and care- 
fully carried out program behind it. 


What Does Such a Program Entail? 


First of all, it calls for a definite 
assignment, by the management, of 
all plant visitation responsibilities to 
the public relations department rather 
than to depend upon any informal or 
haphazard arrangements. 


This assignment may call for the 
creation of a special post in the de- 
partment. In a large operation it may 
also be necessary to have one or more 
tour conductors who have no duties 
other than as guides for visiting 
parties. However many or few are 
put on the job, the company under- 
taking this project cannot permit a 
situation wherein the all-important 
duties of host are left to whomever 
happens to be standing around at the 
moment . . . an office boy, that city 
salesman with the nice smile, or some 
pre-occupied executive who quite ap- 
parently wishes he hadn’t answered 
when the frantic call came from the 
switchboard, “Can you take a class 
from high school through the works?” 


Old Employes a Natural 


Many factories have found it best 
to put an older employe in this spot, 
one who offers experience, loyalty, and 
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pride, in addition to a natural aptitude 
for playing a charming host. One 
of the very best tours I ever had of 
a rather involved operation was at a 
western smelter where the guide was 
a veteran employe who not only un- 
derstood what was going on, but 
could tell about it in plain English 
delightfully salted with a rare native 
wit. He also possessed an ability to 
put across the company’s point of 
view on affairs of the day, in a man- 
ner that far excelled the company’s 
strained efforts in the field of institu- 
tional advertising. 

The information given out, its ex- 
act phrasing, the figures quoted, the 
handling of questions, the routing of 
the tours, the extension of courtesies, 
are always the result of the most 
careful advance planning and coach- 
ing by the public relations director 
and the individual in direct charge of 
this activity. Close control is always 
maintained, it is religiously adhered 
to, and is amended whenever it is 
possible to improve it. 


Otherwise there are no special rules 
for successful plant tours that do not 
apply to public relations work in gen- 
eral. 


Four-Point Program 


As a veteran plant tour “cam- 
paigner,” I would say that there are 
four basic points the alert public rela- 
tions director will want to keep firmly 
in mind in the development of a 
program most conducive to the good- 
will this project seeks to win: 


1. Don’t over-estimate the under- 
standing of your visitors. While much 
of your process may seem simple to 
you, it may be very difficult for one 
in a totally different walk of life 
to comprehend. Make your explana- 
tions simple, avoid the use of highly 
technical terms, although the argot of 
the industry is often colorful and 
revealing to strangers and should us- 
ually be explained. 


2. Don’t wunder-estimate the in- 











telligence of the average visitor. To- 
day the layman very often has a basic 
knowledge of chemistry, physics, or 
mechanics. Moreover, the popular 
magazines have given millions a new 
insight into formerly mysterious and 
advanced processes of science and in- 
dustry. You can’t afford to be super- 
ficial. Plant visitors are gluttons for 
facts and figures; they like to have 
a few definite reference points upon 


which to hang their travelogue, and 
while they can’t absorb specialized 
terms or exhaustive lectures, they 


really do want to understand what 
they’re seeing. 

One of the most valuable tours I 
ever experienced was in a plant doing 
an intricate and specialized form of 
work. Here the plant manager, who 
had a good feel for public relations, 
had prepared a simple flow chart done 
in mimeograph showing the progress 
of the product through the plant, 
where the tour touched the flow, the 
nature of the material at each of 
these points, and even gave a simple 
equation explainmg a conversion vital 
to the process. 


Give Visitor Something to 
Carry Away 


Appended there were interesting 
take-away figures on capacities, an- 
nual volumes, number of men em- 
ployed, consumption of power, etc. 
Of course, many large companies that 
have made plant visits a business for 
years, have provided useful and some- 
times elaborate Baedekers of their 
tours, which serve also as souvenirs. 
This opportunity for doing some com- 
pany institutional advertising, as well 
as product publicity, is not to be over- 
looked. 

3. Don’t forget the value of a 
little showmanship. While the tour 
should not attempt to vie with the 
routine heard on the old “rubberneck 
wagons,” it should not be boresome, 
certainly, and a tour script that en- 
livens the explanations with colorful 
and appropriate words and anecdotes 
will make the trip that much more 
memorable and enjoyable for the 
guests. Also, the public relations di- 
rector should undertake to route the 
tour to get the most spectacular views 
of the operations. 


Incidentally, this is as good a place 
as any to insert a word about proper 
plant housekeeping. Strangers will 
notice disorder and dirt more quickly 
than you who may have come to 
accept it as part of the scenery in 
your operations. To strangers, this 
inevitably implies shiftlessness and 
mismanagement, two impressions ex- 
actly opposite from what you are at- 
tempting to implant. Therefore, re- 
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member that no matter how rough 
and ready, new or old your operations 
may be, it is possible by “keeping a 
trim ship” to have all areas clean, 
policed, painted, well-lighted, and in 
good repair . . . to create an impres- 
sion of efficient and modern attitudes 
toward your products and your em- 
ployes. And that’s good public rela- 
tions, again. 


Reception Room Tells a Story 


If it is going to be necessary for 
guests to wait, this opportunity should 
be exploited. For instance, a large 
company in the Middle West sur- 
rounds its reception room with im- 
pressive dioramas of its plants in 
other localities. This room is an ex- 
cellent place to display plant awards 
(Army-Navy “E” flags and Treasury 
department banners). Displays of 
products or their applications are al- 
ways interesting and apropos, and bul- 
letin boards showing latest company 
advertisements provide a logical and 
tangible hook-up between the com- 
pany advertising and the company 
itself. Company publications, if de- 
signed for outside circulation, should 
be on hand. 


Buy War Bonds 
War Bonds Buy War Materiel 


More Bonds — More War Materiel 


4. Don’t forget you are the host. 
Treat people as guests or don’t open 
your doors to them at all. Act as if 
they are doing you a favor, as in- 
deed they are if you put across the 
goodwill program you should be un- 
dertaking. Greet them affably; don’t 
make them wait unnecessarily; don’t 
whip them through the tour as if you 
were anxious to be rid of them; don’t 
wear them out with inspections of 
boiler-rooms or long-winded lectures. 
If you are going to have a steady 
flow of visitors (and you should un- 
dertake to get them if your program 
is to be really successful), it is bet- 
ter to make reservations for tours 
ahead of time, or establish and post 
a schedule for tours, e.g., 10 a.m. 


and 11 am. and 2 p.m. and 3 
p-m. Anticipate the arrival of 
guests, especially those who have 
announced in advance their inten- 


tion of visiting you, and cut down 
the business of getting by gate-keep- 
ers and receptionists. People are often 
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embarrassed and made to feel ¢ ley 
are intruding if they are subjected to 


such hurdles. 
Get Names of Visitors 


By all means, whether your par- 
ticular plant procedure requires it or 
not, get the name, street and city ad- 
dress of every person who visits your 
plant for future use and reference 
in your public relations program. This 
can be done usually in a most pleasant 
manner by having a regular “Guest 
Book.” 

As a parting gesture, it is often 
extremely good business to give the 
visitor some kind of souvenir. Some- 
thing useful made from your product 
or a sample thereof, makes an effective 
gift. Under wartime conditions this 
is perhaps impossible, but in postwar 
days a souvenir, while worth only a 
few cents, will no doubt remain with 
the recipient for years as a novel re- 
minder of his tour. 


Visitors Are Your Friends 


Now, the skeptic still might say, 
“Sure, it’s possible to show strangers 
a good time in our plant, but actually, 
what does it add up to?” 

One might just as well ask, “What 
good does it do to have a friend?” 

The opportunity to make a con- 
tact and then to make a friend of 
any person in the community should 
be eagerly seized by industrial organ- 
izations today, aside from any of 
the considerable sales or merchandising 
advantages it may have. 

Once invited behind the mysterious 
or forbidding exterior of your plant, 
instructed and entertained there, even 
the most suspicious or unfriendly in- 
dividual will have reason to change 
his mind. One’s own social experience 
frequently bears out this fact. How 
often have you said, “Why, he’s 4 
grand guy when you get to know 
him!” 


Know Your Public 


More and more the industrial firm 
must get on this familiar basis with 
the citizenry generally, and particular- 
ly in the community in which the 
plant is located. Plant visits are the 
most obvious and the best possible 
kind of “open sesame” to such 4 
friendly, cooperative relationship. 

After all, the kind of economic 
climate in which we live in this 
democracy is going to be decided 
ultimately by the people. To head off 
misunderstandings, to allay suspicion, 
to establish a neighborly contact, the 
industrial plant manager will do well 
by his company, and industry g¢- 
erally,. if he makes friends with “the 
people” by inviting them in to be- 
come acquainted. 
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N May of this year, Fortune asked 

a group of executives the follow- 
ing question: 

“If a young man looking for a start 
iter war had to choose between the 
following industries or fields, which 
would you advise him to make his 
arst choice?” 

The chemical industry stood at the 
top of the list, well out in front of 
merchandising, foreign trade, con- 
struction, transportation, radio man- 
wfacture, finance, and publishing. If 
Mr. Gallup conducted a similar poll, 
the result unquestionably would favor 
the chemical industry, for no field 
has received quite as much favorable 
publicity during the war and for 
good and sufficient reasons. 


Chemistry in War 


Modern warfare requires the prod- 
ucts of every industry and usually in 
astronomical quantities, but analysis 
of the materiél required to wage total 
war plainly indicates the basic im- 
portance of the chemical field and 
- allied industries. Not a plane 
flies, nor a tank moves, nor a gun fires 
without the benefit of products of 
chemical factories. Armies and civil- 
uns are clothed, fed, housed, pro- 
tected, and their physical well-being 
and safety closely guarded by chem- 
ical magic. 


Few People Responsible 


Most Americans recognize the tre- 
mendous magnitude of the contribu- 
tons of chemistry but little appre- 
kate that these achievements have 
been made by a relatively small group 
pt executives, technologists and skilled 
Works 

Indeed, all of our scientific accom- 


Plishments have been produced by 


about 70,000 chemists and chemical 
Fngineers. Truly we may say of these 
men and women, as did Winston 
Churchill of the members of the 


‘ A. F., “Never in the field of hu- 
man conflict was so much owed by 
»o many to so few.” 
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Walter J. Murphy, 
Editor, ‘Industrial 
and Engineering 
Chemistry,” "“Chem- 
ical and Engineering 
News," and Director, 
The American 
Chemical Society 
News Service. Mr. 
Murphy is a Fellow 
of the American In- 
stitute of Chemists 


Expension Tremendous 


The present titanic struggle has 
brought about gigantic expansion in 
chemical productive capacity financed 
privately and with government funds. 
The normal procedure of test tube to 
pilot plant, to semi-commercial units, 
to full scale production, usually re- 
quiring from five to ten years, has 
been telescoped into a period of from 
one to two years. We have witnessed 
transition at a pace never before 
achieved and the postwar develop- 
ments resulting therefrom are almost 
too staggering to report adequately 
in the confines of one article. 

The cunning and diabolical plan 
of the Japanese to hopelessly cripple 
America has backfired with a detona- 
tion greater in its severity than that 
which blasted the German Junkers 25 
years ago. American chemical in- 
genunity in each instance was the in- 
strument of destruction. As a result 
of World War I, America gained full 
chemical independence, and the third 
year of our participation in World 
War II sees us freed forever from the 
shackles of foreign controlled raw 
materials. 


New Developments Are Numberless 


To meet the special needs of World 





in a series of articles exam- 


6th ining the postwar prospects 


of American industries 
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Looking into the Future of Chemistry 
and Chemical Processing 


” 











War II, we have developed a new 
branch of industry, synthetic rubber, 
with potentially important postwar 
significance; we have increased mag- 
nesium productive capacity a hun- 
dred-fold, aluminum about ten-fold; 
we have created plants capable of 
making at least 500,000 barrels of 
100-octane gasoline daily; synthetic 
antimalarials solved the danger cre- 
ated by the loss of natural quinine; 
starting from scratch in 1941, we 
have seen penicillin, the so-called 
“wonder drug,” move from the lab- 
oratory stage to the point where the 
military and civilians are adequately 
supplied, all because of the decision 
to employ mass production principles 
to its manufacture, just as is done 
with industrial chemicals; we have 
increased the output of sulfa drugs 
at least twelve-fold, and have added 
several new types to the family; we 
have doubled, possibly trebled our 
production of synthetic plastics and 
resins and have added many new ones 
for specific war purposes which will 
have startling postwar applications. 


Chemicals Give and Save Lives 


American chemical industry in the 
past year has made available to our 
Armed Forces the spectacular delous- 
ing powder and insecticide, DDT, in 
ever-increasing quantities. | Chemists 
working on a special war project at 
Harvard Medical School are perform- 
ing life-saving and_health-giving 
magic with human blood, breaking 
down plasma, the protein content of 
the tissue, and finding a number of 
uses for its constituent parts. 

Within the past few months the 
veil of secrecy has been lifted partially 
from another new development of 
chemistry, organosilicon compounds 
(popularly called the silicones), prod- 
ucts made from sand, brine, coal and 
oil, which may have far-reaching post- 
war industrial importance, especially 
in the field of electrical insulation. 
Perhaps this new development, still in 
its infancy and almost wholly em- 
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Plastics” 





Photo by “Modern 
Gasoline pump of the future may look like 
this. Made of plastics, it is striking in 
appearance and has many desirable points 


ployed in the war program, will one 
day gain as much fame as did nylon 
a decade ago. 


Great Expansion in Plants 


These are but a few of the more 
spectacular developments; many are 
still very hush-hush, directly con- 
trolled by secrecy orders. Expansion 
of productive capacity in staple in- 
dustrial chemicals has been required 
to fill the demands of industry. While 
no attempt will be made to list these 
in detail, it is important to emphasize 
the increases in plant capacity which 
have'taken place in ammonia, sulfuric, 
nitric and hydrochloric acids, the al- 
kalies—chlorine, chlorinated solvents, 
phosphates, potash, benzol, toluol, 
styrene and butadiene. The latter two 
are virtually newcomers and unques- 
tionably will form the basis for many 
new postwar chemicals. 

These few examples of advances 
made during the war period are men- 
tioned to illustrate to executives in 
all industrial fields that they dare 
not disregard the inevitable effect that 
advancements in chemistry will have 
in their respective fields in the post- 
war era. 


Use of Chemicals Broad 


It is and has been perfectly clear 
to those in the chemical field that the 
terms chemical industry and chem- 
istry are not synonymous; the field of 
chemistry is no longer restricted solely 
to production of chemicals. Chemical 
principles and chemical methods, with 
but very few exceptions, have per- 
meated the operation of all manufac- 
turing and service industries. 

Good examples are the process in- 
dustries, such as rubber, leather, and 
textiles which have long felt the in- 
fluence of the chemist. This influence 
has been stimulated greatly by chem- 
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ical research 


war. 


Postwar Possibilities 


Space does not permit a detailed 
preview of what are likely to be the 
postwar developments in the chemical 
and chemical processing industries, 
but just to indicate trends we report 
that at the most recent meeting of 
the American Chemical Society, one 
speaker visualized such revolutionary 
changes ahead in the textile field as 
stockings that won’t run, pants that 
won’t shine, suits that won’t wrinkle, 
even when wet; woolens that won’t 
shrink and will wear three times as 
long—all this without changing the 
feel and texture of the cloth. 


conducted during the 





Other new and startling innova- 
tions of chemical origin that might 
be expected are: Glass that will float, 
glass that is unbreakable, decorative 
glass fibers of many types and kinds, 
wood that will not burn or warp, 
laminations of plastics and wood that 





Engineering 


“Industrial € 


Photo by 

Chemistry” 
Greatly expanded facilities for making alu- 
minum means that it can be used to a larger 
extent in the manufacture of many products 


will compete with structural metals, 


serviceable and long-wearing shoes 
that contain no leather, window 
screens of plastic instead of wire, 


machinery bearings that contain no 
metal, plastic piping, surface coatings 
for furniture, and thousands of things 
made from finely powdered metals. 


Chemistry Will Affect Design 


Our present superpowered gaso- 
lines and ones hinted at as being per- 
fected, will not turn postwar au- 
tomobiles into flying machines (we 
hope!), but will permit greater econ- 
omies in operation and radial engine 
and body design changes. Well-in- 
formed engineers say that we can ex- 
pect a 25 per cent increase in efh- 
ciency of fuel utilization. This 
coupled with design improvements 
should result in getting 30 to 40 
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miles per gallon of gas used in cars, 
In commercial aviation new fuels will 
mean not only greater cruising speeds 
but will allow for bigger planes and 
thus more profitable pay loads. 


Better Foods, Too 


“GI Joe” gripes about the monot- 
ony of “K Ration”—every one wil! 
agree with him that it is no substitute 
for filet mignon and the trimmings— 
but he is the best fed soldier in the 
world and largely so because of the 
introduction of chemical knowledge 
to nutrition. Few believe that quick. 
frozen, dehydrated or compressed 
foods will dominate our diets in the 
future, or that we will ever reach the 
point where a pill is a banquet, but 
these developments, together with an 
ever-increasing and intelligent use of 
vitamins, will have a profound effect 
on the food industry and the physical 
and mental well-being of every one. 

We are not far from solving th 
unbalanced diet problems of inhab- 
itants of underprivileged nation: 
through chemical treatment of cheap 
sources of vegetable proteins. Proper 
utilization of our greatly increased 
capacity to produce better and mor 
highly concentrated fertilizers and 3 
better understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of soil fertilization 
should mean not only more foods but 
cheaper and more nutritious foods. 


New Homes Hold Great Promise 


The buyer who plans and the archi- 
tect who designs the postwar home 
stand on the threshold of an exciting 
adventure. Newly developed mate- 
rials, perfected in chemical labor: 
tories offer an opportunity through 
the use of standardized, mass-pro 
duced parts to build more beautiful, 
more livable and cheaper dwellings. 

Plywood adhesives perfected for the 
aviation industry will be availabk 
after the war. Thin sheets bonded 
together can be bent or molded int 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Photo by “Modern Plastics 
Plastic office furniture made of plastics, lite 
furniture for the home, is not beyend 
realm of possibility in the very near futur 
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Agency Space Placements in Business 
Papers Rise 28.5% Above Previous Year 


een of the results of IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING’s § annual 
sudy of advertising agency business 
paper space placements shows 1943 
figures exceeding 1942 by 28.5 per 
ent. The 518 agencies reporting in 
the survey placed 264,914 pages of 
advertising in business papers in 1943 
3 compared with 206,175 in 1942. 
This sizable increase is indicative of 
the growing importance of advertis- 
ing agencies in the field of industrial, 
trade and vocational advertising. 

The tabulation was compiled from 
reports made by the agencies direct 
w INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

All agencies listed in the Standard 
\dvertising Register Agency List 
were invited to participate. To in- 
sure all reports being made on a com- 
mon basis, a list of business papers 
was provided with the report form. 
This list was made up of all business 


papers listed in the 1944 Market Data 
Book Number of INpusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING plus a few additions. 

The method of compiling this an- 
nual tabulation was submitted to the 
Committee on Business Papers of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies approved by it in 
principle. 


and 


All agencies were urged to cooper- 
ate in the survey to help in establish- 
ing these vital statistics this 
tabulation is the only indicator of 
the trend of business placed through 
agencies and a recorder of the volume 


since 


of business so placed. 

This year’s tabulation includes re- 
ports from 137 agencies which did 
not report last year. 

The increasing problems of person- 
nel shortages are evident from the fact 
that 
compile reports. 


many agencies were unable to 


The greatly increased volume of 
space used is indicative of the im- 
portance that advertising has assumed 
in the war period. This is particularly 
true of business paper advertising, 
which has done such a potent educa- 
tional job. Many prominent govern- 
ment officials have expressed the opin- 
ion that the battle of production 
would not have reached its peak so 
quickly had it not been for the inter- 
change of information evident in both 
the editorial and advertising pages of 
business papers. 

INDUSTRIAL. MARKETING — thanks 
those agencies which have cooperated 
to make this annual study possible, 
and suggests that for the purpose of 
making this study even more valuable, 
all agencies keep their records in such 
a manner that the figures can be 
easily made available for the tabulation 
to be published next year. 
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SPACE PLACED IN BUSINESS PAPERS BY ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 1942-43 
As compiled from reports made to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING by the following agencies 
Rar Pages Used Rank Pages Used 
194 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 
| Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc.......... 8,484 6,054 35 Kircher, Lytle, Helton & Collett*.... 1,692 wee 
2 Batten, Barton, Durstine @ Osborn... 8,164 7,509 36 The McCarty Company............ 1,618 b,428 
mS Oe eee ae ee 6,940 5,461 Fe, cenit «/ccala'p ware wiarpacmen bh 1,588 628 
4 J. Walter Thompson Company....... 6,478 5,214 a es ere ere 1,581 1,042 
$ MicCann-Erickoon, Inc. .........52.: 4,951 4,670 39 Western Advertising Agency, Inc..... 1,504 1,112 
6 Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc.§..... 4,823 3,693 40 Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. 1,499 739 
7 Murray Breese Associates, Inc........ 4,236 3,966 41 Kreicker & Meloan, Inc............. 1,491 1,016 
8 The Buchen Company ............. 4,109 3,123 2 Gardner Advertising Company...... 1,487 1,584 
9 Foote, Cone & Belding. .......... 3,717 3,710 3 Ronalds Advertising Agency, Ltd..... 1,465 1,027 
10 Cockfield, Brown & Co., Ltd......... 3,672 3,618 44 Roche, Williams & Cleary, Inc....... 1,447 1,065 
11 Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc...... 3,614 2,681 45 R. E. Lovekin Corporation.......... 1,444 1,244 
[2 ERR PORCINNOR, * NE. 66 ot cic keas 3,256 2.614 46 Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc....... 1,407 1,274 
13. James Thomas Chirurg Company..... 3,246 1,725 a Se i ano cnneviars ween’ 1,390 543 
14 The Griswold-Eshleman Company.... 3,118 2.710 48 Coecll-@ Presbrey, Inc... is. cce cece 1,381 908 
PS Se Oc SG Bd ween bach es keep 2,823 2,251 49 McLain Organization, Inc........... 1,330 1,000 
16 Compton Advertising, Inc.......... 2,733 824 50 Oakleigh R. French & Associates..... 1,316 1,120 
17 Newell-Emmett Company .......... 2,667 1,686 im, 2 ._a* ae 1,297 1,123 
18 Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates 2,606 2,015 S2 Times FE. Re, BGs kieseenxness 1,289 1,206 
YOR Or Gy BMG ia ke sec ce sean, 2,591 1,346 53. MacLaren Advertising Company, Ltd. 1,274 1,296 
20 D'Arcy Advertising Company....... 2,532 1,837 54. The Bayless-Kerr Company......... 1,264 1,077 
21 MacManus, John & Adams, Inc....... 2,465 1,503 55 Behel and Waldie and Briggs........ 1,213 1,003 
22 Horton-Noyes Company ........... 2,455 1,973 56 H. A. Loudon, Advertising......... 1,196 1,007 
a?) COE ssws bea apc ennso 2,409 1,967 57  Dozier-Graham-Eastman ........... 1,188 852 
24 Walker @ Downing............... 2,371 2,068 58 Walsh Advertising Company, Ltd..... 1,182 606 
B> Slammer, TRE. oc occ ssn ccecac 2,234 1,986 59 Hutchins Advertising Company, Inc... 1,147 1,293 
26 Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc..... 2,161 1,965 60 Ed Wolff & Associates... ........ 1,144 924 
27 Meldrum & Fewsmith.............. 2,104 1,807 | 61 Charles L. Rumrill & Co............ 1,110 1,139 
28 Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Inc 039 1853 | 62 Schappe-Wilkes, Inc.2 ............ 1,088 ote 
29 Hazard Advertising Company....... 1,991 1,892 | 63 Wm. B. Remington, Inc............. 1,074 908 
30 Ferry-Hanly Company ............. 1,956 1,365 | 64 Parker-Allston Associates, Inc........ 1,046 794 
The Aitkin-Kynett Company........ 1,910 1636 | 65 Robert B. Grady Company.......... 1,019 746 
The Cramer-Krasselt Company...... 1,791 826 G6 5. Fe, De, Bis on ota tees coe 1,017 925 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc...... 1,783 1,490 | 67 The Ralph L. Dombrower Co., Inc... 1,007 521 
i Re, BOE ctccnececesedeaus 1,772 1,640 | 68 MacFarland, Aveyard & Co.......... 979 474 
CF: Fa By I os nad 6 ore i wesactaes 962 587 
S Includes New York and Detroit offices. | 21942 figures not available. 
Organized during or since 1942. (Continued on page 54) 
a 
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Rank 
1943 


el; 


As compiled from reports made to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING by the following agencies: 


Farson, Huff and McKamy.......... 
VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Inc........ 
Addison Vars Company............ 
Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc............ 
Beeson-Faller-Reichert, Inc. ......... 
Gebhardt and Brockson, Inc......... 
Se sauad vaeeke os e'oen 
NDS EE es 
Roland G. E. Ullman Organization... 


Advertising Producers-Associated, Inc. 


Doremus & Eine << 
ls ee ee I, wide i cctinsecsens 
R. J. Potts-Calkins & Holden, Inc..... 
ET SMR es cnddededesscwtes 


Almon Brooks Wilder, Inc.......... 
Ee, MORIN. DiGi sk ccccccsccces 
Charles M. Gray and Associates... .. 
Weston-Barnett, Inc. .............. 


Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Inc....... 
Cummings, Brand & McPherson...... 
The House of J. Hayden Twiss...... 
J. R. Hamilton Advertising Agency, Inc 
Morrison Advertising Agency, Inc.... 
ON ES ESSE ae 
Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc...... 
Bert S. Gittins, Advertising......... 
Meermans, Inc 
Paulson-Gerlach & Associates, Inc.... 
The Caldwell-Baker Company....... 
E. M. Freystadt Associates, Inc...... 
William Jenkins Advertising........ 
Erwin, Wasey & Co.A.........26-- 
Chas. Dallas Reach Company....... 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc..... 
ee es ican pa chee 
Carr Liggett Advertising Agency... . 
The Fred M. Randall Company...... 
Peterson & Kempner, Inc........... 
2 Re ree 
West-Marquis, Inc 
Platt-Forbes, Inc. 
A. W. Lewin Company, Inc......... 
Lyle Hosler, Advertising............ 
Seemann & Peters, Inc...........:: 
L E McGivena & Co., Inc 
Brennan Advertising Agency........ 
ONE fee 
Holden, Stedman & Moore, Inc...... 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc............. 
ROSES DD. DEGRNGG sc ccccccvcecces 
Renner Advertisers 
Edward W. Robotham & Co........ 
The Parker Advertising Company.... 
ee dy OE SII 0.0 eecees 
Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc.... 
Hammond-Goff Company 
Carter, Jones & Taylor............. 
SE SNRs cai tcuewacacwenes 
Gibbons Advertising Agency, Inc... .. 
John H. Riordan Company......... 
5. MS hac ce.ccs sees 
William Hart Adler, Inc............ 
Sn fey, GD OT Gea ca ccndecds 
Howard Swink Advertising Agency... 
Burke Dowling Adams............. 
Alfred Colle Company............. 
Sidener and Van Riper, Inc.......... 
NN OF Oe bs becca a 64066 eee 
Louis E. Wade, Inc 
Rogers, Gano & Bachrodt, Inc....... 
Howard H. Monk and Associates. ... 
Walter J. Gallagher, Advertising..... 
Mace Advertising Agency, Inc....... 
John Stover Advertising Agency..... 
Wildrick & Miller, Inc 
The Keelor & Stites Company....... 








Pages 
1943 


958 
950 
948 
940 
938 
938 
928 
921 
893 
885 
882 
867 
854 
842 
834 
834 
824 
806 
791 
791 
781 
739 
739 
733 
732 
728 
716 
713 
705 
680 
677 
666 
666 
661 
661 
661 
660 
657 
645 
642 
633 
623 
618 
596 
594 
589 
587 
578 
577 
574 
574 
574 
555 
550 
550 
53 

538 
536 
529 
526 
524 
517 
512 
498 
495 
490 
486 
483 
482 
480 


ncludes Chicago and San Francisco offices. 
ludes New York and Chicago offices. 


Used 
1942 


748 
748 
820 
700 
675 
633 
520 
423 
770 
603 
683 
815 
279 
707 
664 
490 
536 
719 
793 
504 
547 
558 
611 
668 
654 
610 
702 
566 
532 
616 
728 
387 
533 
489 
507 
528 
706 
541 
811 
425 
601 
447 
553 
377 
627 
302 
529 
448 
465 
276 
324 
398 
376 
503 
516 
398 


| 








Rank 
1943 


133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 


140 
141 
142 


143 


144 
145 
146 


147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 


158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 


170 
171 
172 


173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 


181 
182 


183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 


189 
190 
191 


192 


193 


D. P, Beother © Co. Ei6.c ccc cvccces 
Staake & Schoonmaker Company.... 
Anfenger Advertising Agency, Inc.... 
John Falkner Arndt & Co., Inc....... 
‘Treacy, Rent @ Co., Inc... ccsccseces 
Laurence C. Gumbinner Adv. Agency 
Harry B. Green & Co., 
Industrial Advertising Agency, Ltd... 
Norris-Patterson, Ltd.# 
Byer & Bowman Advertising Agency. 
L. ©. Gale, Advartision. « vctoscesce 
Leo Burnett Company# 
Allen, Heaton & McDonald, Inc...... 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc........ 
Wheeler-Kight & Gainey, Inc........ 
Pe CPN, TRE. oa neccestacnds 
H. George Bloch Advertising Company 
ation GS MIRGMG. occ ccccecccese 
Root-Mandabach Advertising Agency. 
The Hubbell Advertising Agency, Inc 
Emery Advertising Company, Inc... 

PGE: ciceayeces eanewe Ques 
Sommers-Davis Company 
Lloyd, Chester & Dillingham, Inc..... 
R. C. Smith & Son, Led........... 

Walter B. Snow & Staff, Inc... j 
Roeding & Arnold, Inc............. 
Stockton, West, Burkhart, Inc....... 
Scott-Telander 
Watts, Payne-Advertising, Inc 
Wendt Advertising Agency......... 
Tracy Locke Company...........-- 
te Cs oaacceenvnaasee 
Reiss Advertising 
J. D. Tarcher & Co.# 
The Chester C. Moreland Company. . 
Wearstler Advertising, Inc.......... 
Merrill Symonds, Advertising....... 
Raymond C. Hudson & Associates. . . . 
Houck & Co., Advertising.......... 
Schipper Associates 
George Homer Martin Advertising... 


eee eee eeee 


eee ee ee eeee 


C. Wendel Muench & Co........... 
The Franklin Industrial Service, Inc... 
Benjamin Eshleman Company....... 
The Ardiel Advertising Agency, Ltd.. 
Campbell-Mithun, Inc. ...........-+- 
Graves & Associates.........02000. 
Paxson Advertising 
The Ridgway Company............ 
Tyler Kay Company, Inc............ 
Presba, Fellers & Presba..........-.- 
Picard Advertising Company........ 
Stanley J. Ehlinger Advertising, Inc... 
Knox Reeves Advertising, Inc........ 
Ray K. Glenn Advertising.......... 
Julian J. Behr Company............ 
OE SOOT TTT eT 
Needham & Grohmann, Inc......... 
Brandt Advertising Company........ 
George H. Gibson Company........ 
DE OF CE, BGs ci dncccksvcens 
Wade Advertising Agency.......... 
ioe. et Pere 
Sheldon, Quick & McElroy, Inc...... 
Paul Teas Incorporated............ 
Perry-Brown, Inc. 
Burlingame and Grossman.......... 
Hevenor Advertising Agency, Inc..... 
Bruce Angus Advertising Agency*... 
White Advertising Company........ 
Ries ET, Wes tess ccecin acess 
William Rea, Advertising........... 


oe eee eee eee eee ee 


#1942 figures not available. 

+Includes Utica office only. 

tIncludes Utica and New York offices. 
*Organized during or’ since 1942. 





(Continued on page 58) 


SPACE PLACED IN BUSINESS PAPERS BY ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 1942-43 


Pages 
1943 
461 
460 
456 
455 
450 
441 
440 
440 
438 
433 
426 
426 
425 
425 
423 
420 
419 
419 
417 
410 
402 
401 
400 
390 
389 
382 
379 
378 
374 
374 
372 
369 
365 
361 
360 
358 
356 
355 
350 
349 
336 
335 
335 
331 
328 
327 
327 
326 
324 
320 
319 
316 
312 
310 
309 
309 
305 


283 
276 


272 


Used 
1942 
458 
498 
216 
402 
331 
264 
419 
397 


200 
423 
376 
238 
409 
336 
314 
353 
379 
265 
301 
488 
369 
309 

463 

403 
346 
133 
Th 
6 
211 
206 
196 


349 


334 


187 
156 
36 
226 


743 
hel | 


264 


(\1 


+592 


302 
165 
122 
107 
110 
276 
262 
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Used 
1942 
458 
498 
216 
402 
33] 
264 








SENS Be a 


led the floods 


Since time immemorial, man has struggled to master the unreliable behavior of 
| great bodies of water . . . to harness them to serve him and to prevent them from 
7 destroying him and his property. But only through the skill of the masterbuilders 
and their knowledge of materials and methods was this accomplished. 


























423 

376 

238 It was in 1700 B.C. that the masterbuilders of Arabia THE SEARCHING MIND OF THE CONSTRUCTOR 

Me constructed a great dam to control the waters of the Because the constructor can succeed only to that 
314 Wadi Shibwan, built by the authority of King Lakman degree in which he keeps up with progress, he must 
353 _Sabeans, in connection with a huge irrigation constantly search and study new methods, materials 
379 at Yemen. It was,”perhaps, the largest dam and equipment. He seeks the greatest fund of this in- 
~~ uilt until modern times. formation in journals that are written and edited by 
488 This dam is believed to have been 2 miles long, 120 men of his own profession. 

1369 A feet high and 500 feet thick at the base. The volume Today, a great many constructors are working on 
309 of masonry required for its construction is estimated plans for tomorrow’s structures. Because the war has 
= to have been 15 million cubic yards.* It was a few years given greater impetus to new developments in struc- 
444 ago that its size was exceeded by the Fort Peck tural.design, materials and equipment, and because 
133 Dam on the Missouri River in Montana. This modern these journals are the places in which they can get 
255 achievement has a crest length of 9,000 feet, is 242 feet first hand knowledge of these developments, their 
se high and contains 100 million cubic yards of earth demand for them has consistently increased. 

206 placed hydraulically. An examination of the readership and circulation of all the 
196 King Lakman’s great dam lasted = - porontrca . ree eg Pp = a ening 
473 about two thousand years. It col- SNOWING VOUS FOR WHICH PLANS po struction field will show you that Engi- 
oe lapsed about the third century of the UNDER WAY OR COMPLETED neering News-Record and Construction 
33 Christi é s : é hint Methods are read by more of these men 
349 iristian era, causing a disastrous State of postwor plenning reported to le mt 

94 food. recorded for Pog h compared with ennvel pester condvcion | than any other publications,Obviously then, 
ah a ee ae posterity mn the iw Engineering News-Record and Construc- 
208 writings of the Arabian poets. Uan. 1, 1943 to Oct. 12, 1944) tion Methods are your best mediums for 
287 THE ENIGMA OF MODERN ENGINEERING iM Aen mane 4 — reaching these men with your product story. 

* , ~ Projects Jobs 7 ‘ . . 

a How this colossal structure was | a : What's Behind This Circulation 

289 erected wears the wonderment of 12 6 Because the statements of the Audit 
327 modern historians and engineers. Re- i- Bureau of Circulations in so condensed a 
24 search reveals that the builders of 548 form cannot be thoroughly descriptive of 
213 those times knew of the wheel, crude ; Min. 1% the functions, services and influences of 
14 tools, hoists and cranes made of wood a “£ our readers in the field of engineered con- 
4 and twisted fibre rope, and the prin- 3 7 3 Struction, we have prepared a presentation 
299 ciple of the lever. 5 — 1% showing just how the readers of Engineer- 
334 It was with this crude equipment “ -—) $s oe News-Record and Construction Meth- 
262 ' re ; ° 13 ods serve this field. This booklet is avail- 

a9 and a sparse engineering knowledge 7 ; 

18 h ‘ build able to you for the asking. 

156 t at the ancient as Socom " Additional copies of this ad or others 
oe plished such gigantic tasks. ; in this series may also be had by writing 
74 A study of construction through (Assuming that $1 of construction volume to A. E. Paxton, Mgr., McGraw-Hill Pub- 
oy the ages shows that the masterbuild- produces 1 man-hour of labor, on site) lishing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
264 ers applied and used those materials _ 18, N. Y. 

201 and equipment they knew and had = 2" Siathittar’ Construction of the 
am readily available . . . even as they do American Society of va! Ly to 
| pa ° ° measure @ pr Sst- 
"49 today ... for men build as they think. war orefects. a ENG 

i Le, 

126 *In masonry dams, this exceeds even the massive Grand Coulee 5 

302 in Washington which has a volume of only 10,200,000 cubic yds 

165 

122 5 

107 3 

i 

276 

262 

‘57 
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SPACE PLACED IN BUSINESS PAPERS BY ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 1942-43 


As compiled from reports made to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING by the following agencies: 











Rank Pages Used Rank Pages Used 
1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 
194 Bennett Advertising .............. 271 268 Be Tay BEND Jocccseccvcsooscees 164 138 
Eldridge-Northrop, Inc. ........... 271 202 M. Glen Miller, Advertising......... 164 36 
195 Lloyd Mansfield Company.......... 270 158 Edward M. Power Company, Inc..... 164 141 
Pe Sc Ren CO EO a idaacedeaes 269 297 249 The Conner Company............. 163 76 
197 Carter-Owens Advertising Agency.... 262 174 Albert A. Drennan Advertising...... 163 53 
Cloyd F. Woolley, Inc.............. 262 214 “See Beets Comes occ cccsccces 163 121 
198 E. W. Sann and Associates......... 259 232 250 Robert B. Young Advertising Agency 159 79 
199 Fulton, Morrissey Company......... 254 156 251 Averell Broughton Advertising Agency 157 157 
Fred Wittner Advertising.......... 254 226 Bee BF INGWUIEER. ccc ccccccceces 157 64 
BOD BOON OH POM, Mib.c ce ccccvccccccces 250 324 B52 «(“Tepeee Ward, TRC... cccccccccccces 156 30 
201 Gotham Advertising Company....... 249 116 | 253 Beaumont & Hohman, Inc.O........ 154 182 
202 William H. Weintraub & Co., Inc.# 248 w | Pes canes keene ae wee 154 93 
BOR «MOONE BH BOs oc cvidcdvccececcs 246 236 | Franke-Wilkinson-Schiwetz ......... 154 83 
204 The Advertising Corporation*....... 243 --. | 254 Norton Advertising Service......... 153 108 
f . § f ee 243 166 | Ratcliffe Advertising Agency........ 153 146 
205 Scheel Advertising Agency......... 242 162 | 255 McKee & Albright, Inc............. 152 125 
BOO a Ds BO Co vo cece vevieece 241 210 | 256 Major Advertising Agency.......... 151 144 
207 Austin C. Lescarboura & Staff....... 239 124 | 257 The Merrill Anderson Company..... 150 iss | 
208 McDaniel-Fisher & Spelman Company 237 226 Key Advertising Company.......... 150 98 | 
209 Ramee AGvertigin€ ....cccccccccces 236 143 Evans & LeMay Advertising Agency. . 146 68 
RR OS Oe re 236 156 yee ee ee eee 146 119 
210 John Gilbert Craig, Advertising...... 233 199 259 The Krichbaum Company........... 145 206 
211 O. K. Fagen Advertising Agency.... 227 148 260 The Crier Advertising Service....... 144 138 
212 Irwin Vladimir & Co., Inc........... 226 5G fl OR Be Be Se Cos kes cccceeess 144 96 
213. Nat'l Export Advertising Service, Inc 224 184 | 262 Advertising Associates ............ 143 124 | 
214 MacDonald-Cook Company......... 223 152 | Arthur Rosenberg Company, Inc.... 143 118 | 
Bas Ee SUG, BOE, vwdee wédewe nee. 222 128 | 263 Wyatt Advertising Agency......... 142 846 | 
216 Mitchell Advertising Agency, Inc..... 218 203 264 Bonsib Advertising Agency......... 140 121 
| og eee eee 218 188 Chadwick & Harriman, Inc.......... 140 84 
217 The McCormick-Armstrong Company. 217 145 Franklin Advertising Service........ 140 69 
Fred’k A. Spolane Company........ 217 256 Ws Bs BUM CROMBIDE, cccsicccoces 140 68 
218 The Earle A. Buckley Organization. . 214 127 265 Ralph Gross, Advertising........... 139 87 
219 Barnes Chase Company............ 212 222 Cees BF SMa ww swascccciescnas 138 65 
Merchandising Advertisers ......... 212 128 266 Harry M. Frost Company, Inc....... 136 116 
co er ae 211 164 267 David A. Tynion, Advertising....... 135 123 
The Jaqua Company...........e0.. 211 204 268 Ray Taylor & Associates........... 132 118 
221 The Artwill Company............. 210 200 269 Johnson, Read & Co.............55. 131 135 
Diener & Dorskind, Inc............. 210 160 270 Abbott Kimball Company, Inc....... 125 93 
8 eee 210 150 271 <A. V. Grindle Advertising Agency... 123 71 
Boe OCR BH RMON, Bilis cc cc cccccscse 209 111 272 Brown Advertising Agency......... 122 68 
223 Darwin H. Clark Advertising........ 207 71. Harold Cabot & Co., Inc...........- 122 102 
224 The Baker Advertising Agency, Ltd... 203 84 273 Agency Service Corporation#....... 121 ian 
Fitzgerald Advertising Agency....... 203 278 274 C. Franklin Brown & Co............ 120 66 
Richard Thorndike Precision Advertis'g 203 199 Pame GF Ue... ccccccsccccccccsccces 120 102 
225 Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, Inc 202 223 275 Charles Blum Advertising Corporation 118 86 
226 Channing L. Bete Company......... 200 75 Eastern States Advertising Agency... 118 53 
H. B. Humphrey Company.......... 200 154 Manson-Gold Advertising Agency.... 118 95 
The Moss-Chase Company.......... 200 137 276 Fred A. Hinrichsen Advertising Agency 115 68 
227 Leon Livingston Advertising Agency# 198 eT Charles E. Vautrain Associates, Inc... 115 141 
John O. Powers Company.......... 198 191 277 Julian Gross Advertising Agency.... 114 51 
228 J. G. Kuester & Associates.......... 196 270 Charles S. Kane Company.......... 114 79 
229 Anderson, Davis & Platte, Inc........ 194 135 278 Freiwald & Coleman..........se00: 112 60 
B90 9GSRSTMNGOD TMC. co cesccccecccceces 193 37 279 Hardy Advertising ..........++++.. 110 67 
231 Associated Advertising Agency, Inc... 192 138 280 Lang, Fisher & Stashower, Inc....... 109 15 
232 ‘The Purse Company. ..ccsccccccccs 191 188 | 281 Philip Klein Advertising Agency..... 108 24 
233 The Joseph Katz Company.......... 184 /- | ees SF Pic voc bawcdecsecens 108 69 
234 Jones Frankel Company............ 181 90 | 282 Torkel Gundel, Advertising......... 107 18 
BOe Ee I s ovcc ccccesicwess 180 180 | W. O. Nettleton and Associates...... 107 122 
236 R. D. Allbright Advertising Agency. . 179 156 2) i Pe Or Cin conte cd sos owe 106 52 
James G. Lamb Company........... 179 159 284 Shaw Advertising Agency.......... 105 30 
237 Harold C. Walker, Advertising...... 178 148 Bes) len © VERN, Mica s cessiccsccces 103 82 
238 C. Jerry Spaulding Inc..........c00% 177 96 R. E. McCarthy Advertising Agency. 103 95 
Bae “ee ee es Nas ob oo on eaceesecbehs 176 139 286 The Richard A. Foley Adv. Agency. 102 48 
A. J. Slomanson, Advertising....... 176 135 | The Goldsmith Company*.......... 102 
Williams & Saylor, Inc.............. 176 205 | 287 Sherman B. Paris, Advertising....... 101 103 
240 The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company. . 175 225 =| N. A. Winter Advertising Agency... 101 51 
DOE: GES OF Gilica vi wcdtiawsensccc 174 176 | 288 Michigan Street Car Advertising Co. 99 61 
Darrow Advertising Agency#....... 174 rr Paseg A. Misses | Cloke cc cescvcses 99 $3 
242 The Park City Advertising Agency, Inc. 173 143 289 Charles Daniel Frey Advertising Agency 97 31 
243 Leon S. Golnick & Associates....... 172 75 290 O’Grady-Andersen .........0ee0005 96 124 
S. R. Leon Company......-scccess 172 122 291 R. W. Webster Advertising......... 93 47 
Charles Meissner & Associates, Inc.#. 172 ee Se I, I, hc ccanccsécusces 92 89 
244 Robert E. Martin & Co............- 171 84 293 Griffith & Rowland.............0.- 91 108 
245 Lawrence Fertig 8 Co., Inc. # ...... 170 en L. Charles Lussier, Inc.............- 91 3 
Pedlar, Ryan & Lusk, Inc........... 170 270 Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc............ 91 104 
246 H. M. Klingensmith Company*...... 167 aiden 
> 4° 165 104 * Organized during or since 1942. 
248 Fox & Mackenzie............02e00: 164 310 #1942 figures not available. 
#1942 figures not available. OIncludes Cleveland office only. 
*Organized during or since 1942. (Continued on page 62) 
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e Scstaliend Oil industry Markets... 
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18 for the refining-natural gasoline industry 
35 ‘ ee 
3 JOLEUM REFINER is the monthly publication spe- WH 
71 i for the oil refining industry, including petro- WAY 
62 engineering, —™ synthetics and natural 
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Oil Industry Markets... 


® || CALL A Specialst— YOUR GULF REPRESENTATIVE: 


NEW YORK (17) CLEVELAND (15) CHICAGO (4) TULSA (3) LOS ANGELES 
Dick Sw nsky - Bob Coird Chorles L. Haskins H. G. Fitzpatrick J. F. Carter Jay Curts, W. W. Wilson Bidg 
) Pork Avenue 1010 Euclid Ave. 332 South Michigan Ave 1301 Hunt Bidg Huntington Park, Calif. 
E! Dorado 5-4012 Moin 2550 Wabash 9330 Phone 3-1844 Jefferson 0303 


c |THE GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 

















- 3301 BUFFALO DRIVE - BOX 2608 HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
IHE OUL WEEKLY and THE COMPOSITE CATALOG PETROLEUM REFINER and THE REFINERY CATALOG 
lor the drilling-producing-pipeline industry for the refining-natural gasoline industry 
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SPACE PLACED IN BUSINESS PAPERS BY ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 1942-43 
As compiled from reports made to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING by the following agencies: 

Rank Pages Used Rank Pages Used 

1943 1943 1942 | 1943 1943 1942 

294 Charles F. Dowd, Inc............-- 89 62 | 334 Richard Cole, Advertising.......... 32 28 

S. E. Schneider, Advertising........ 89 60 Robert C. Stoops—Advertising...... 32 19 
Short and Baum, Advertising....... 89 80 Street & Finney, Inc. ............-. 32 8 
——— | Saas ae 89 80 | John B. Van Domelen Agency...... 32 18 
295 Rowland Broiles Company.......... 85 46 The Yankee Writing Service........ 32 12 
Oe ee ae 85 55 335 F. A. Ensign Advertising Agency, Inc. 31 25 
ESE 9 Ee eae 85 46 ch, SE SEs ca ecns 52% eb 00 31 37 
296 Lawrence I. Everling.............. 84 57 336 Advertising Agency Service......... 30 38 
ae OY’ OF ae eee eee 83 35 Ellis Advertising Company (Canada). 30 24 
R. W. Sayre Company. .....ccccee. 83 82 SBT “TRO AGAR occ ccccevecccccs 29 18 
298 R. T. Harris Advertising Agency, Inc 81 62 Watson & Co. ........ ec eeceecees 29 29 
299 The Blakemore Company........... 80 69 338 W. B. Doner and Company......... 28 3 
ke ee ra eat ve eieia es 80 70 ee og rr ee 27 2 
300 Morse International, Inc. .......... 79 57 340 Jomn A. Finmere®, EMC. oc cccccceccs 26 1] 
Townsend Advertising Service...... 79 30 341 The Furman Company............. 25 17 
SOR Westheimer © Cae, cccccccccccccccs 78 92 Goodkind, Joice & Morgan......... 25 3] 
302 Bresnick & Solomont.............. 75 150 C. F. Kern Advertising Agency...... 25 5 
Royce McCandliss Company......... 75 39 L. W. Wendt Advertising Company. . 25 23 
Robert Peterson Advertising Agency. 75 74 342 A. E. Nelson Company eat eneeneane 23 3 
Venable-Brown Company, Inc. .... a 75 102 343 Hancock Payne Advertising Organizat'n 22 22 

303 David Malkiel Advertising Agency. — 74 44 Newby & Peron, IY i es va a ke wa 22 16 

304 Walker Advertising Agency......... 73 55 William Ganson Rose, Inc. ......... 22 7 

305 Will K. Miller.......... a 72 72 Arthur W. Sampson Company, Inc... 22 6 

306 Willis S Martin Company er ee ee 70 40 344 Guenther Associates Inc. eeeeveeeses 20 19 

L. FP. MeCasthy @ Co. .. ccccccccces 70 65 Ohio Advertising Agency.......... 20 15 

307 Roy Elliot Company....ccccccccece 68 82 2? OO UR ere 20 10 

308 Hutzler Advertising Agency......... 7 30 Frederick Seid, Advertising......... 20 14 

309 Flack Advertising Agency.......... 66 27 The Yount Company.............. 20 4 

310 Jean Scott Frickelton.............. 65 372 345 John S. Barrows, Advertising........ 19 16 

C. J]. Ollendorf Advertising ....... 65 32 Pollyes AGVGGUMOE .cccccccscccess 19 18 
311 J. R. Flanagan Advertising Agency... 64 4] The Armand S. Weill Company, Inc.. 19 16 
House and Leland............. cas 64 28 346 Byrum Advertising Agency......... 18 15 P 
ome Sere 62 63 347 The J. Carson Brantley Adv. Agency. 17 38 
313 Kenneth H. Kolpien Advertising Service 61 30 The Kean Advertising Agencies..... 7 10 
Wadsworth & Walker, Inc.......... 61 106 Leonard M. Sive & Associates....... 17 23 

OO ag a wiaie 60 55 _ 8S, fo ae err ere 16 12 

315 Advertisers’ Service, Inc. ........... 59 80 Max Shippee Advertising Service*... 16 

316 P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, Inc. 57 64 349 Chapman Company# ............. 15 oan 

317 Betens Advertising Associates....... 56 42 Ray Mills Advertising Agency....... 1 2 

318 ee ee ne petiecese = 28 350 Harrison-Rippey Advertising Company 14 12 

es H C. Mulberg ~, he wise (cya nal 54 29 Edward Howard & Co. ........-.-- 14 1] I 

319 Ce : Ad oS Ce Bhtnce lige lalla $9 rv Unwin Advertising Te 14 12 

7 entral Advertising orporation seeces 2 “5 W. L. Wright Company Se tealeret Jn) 14 8 

Raymond R. Morgan Company...... 52 17 an, Pee Be, UE. oe wee eeecescacus 12 2 | 
e Pettingell & Fenton, Inc. .......-+--. 52 48 The Irvin Myerson Agency......... 12 21 

320 Green-Brodie, i ee Sah a aa See 50 60 W.L. V ack Inc 12 2 

San” Mech Aibus aa : 35 . L. Vomack, Inc. ....--....-++- 2 

+. wurety /dvertising Vompany......+-- 48 $ Paul Winans, Advertising.......... 12 9 

Bad. GP WUOOUE, BMG. ci cicccccccess 47 3 | Dawuten Wimaete 8. wn ncn cccece 12 1? 

John H. Owen, OO "aa 47 ss 352 Stone-Stevens-Howcott-Halsey, Inc. 11 29 
al yr ol mg ade ap ede ° 353 Grifith Advertising Agency# ...... 10 . 

_ Ruder ep tom e. ee CY seer eeees 46 7 | Lessing Advertising Company, Inc.... 10 9 

424 de C Wemple p+ Tale a Esa? 44 ay | 354 McCormick Company ..........+.. 9 

395 owl A cher Suaahen wareeses 43 31 Edward L. Wertheim Adv. Agency... 9 15 

326 en Cedar BS SAPS oe ccccccces 4] ot 355 Brooks Advertising Agency......... 8 5 

a fie po date that ee ee ee 41 — Western Advertising Agency........ 8 40 

ply a (= a +: eileen 41 = ee TT eT Te ee 7 0 
lasses Millen ~ Poe HRS SRS S0904 41 04 Bradley Lane Advertising Agency.... 7 10 
377 C} > Conk @ -o: hore glade eal ia 40 : Lewis Advertising Agency.......... 7 3 
. ES NAENE NOMPORYs oo 002s e0es ees a Pacific Advertising Staff............ 7 1 ' 
Greve Advertising Agency, Inc. ..... 40 25 357 Courtland D. Ferguson Inc. ........ 6 0 
Ge ae WOnd one esse wcnwees 40 25 Jones of Texas 6 , 
. S. ear ‘cata He ERA eee re 

328 ee Agency........ = 16 358 Couchman Advertising Agency...... 4 4 

429 R; Rall r Br, = T eee eee 44 40 Arthur Crosby ee ee 4 47 

— ae BREE, SE. eoesccccocs aa W. H. Davis Advertising.......... 4 2 

The Condon Company, ERC. scaccecs 37 1 Pacific National Advertising Agency. 4 8 
Monroe F. Dreher, Inc............. 37 37 R A P 4 
Site EC testes Aductiing 37 >3 oger A. POO... see e ee eeeeeeees 4 4 

330 Allen & Reynolds . er reeses 36 1 359 Robertson Advertising .......+++++. 3 5 

~~ ana i. 36 59 CI Volkmann Advertising Agency...... 3 3 

331 Gillham Advertising Agency ae 35 24 | 360 Johanet Advertising Agency....++++- 2 5 

332 Gano Wilhelm-Laughlin* ie Claae. 34 ; | Walsh Advertising Agency—Toronto 2 : 

7 Samuel Taubman & _ ieeecentege 34 5 ” MA. ere it Advent = Sdeeeeen I 

333 Barrons Advertising Company, Inc... 33 43 purice Wolk Advertising.......... . 

De ee. BOG, umes <ceaccese< 33 42 —_—_a———— 

— TEE Sn ccédaendccsoowenkscsecénans 267,914 206,175 
*Organized during or since 1942. Totals for 493 agencies reporting for both mS 
#1942 figures not available. | OO fo . Pa eee” 258,849 206,175 j 

} 
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||| Mill Supplies’ 
~|| | Distributor Directory 


y to be published before the 
ott | end of the year 


- Mill Supplies’ Directory of Industrial Distribu- 

? tors is recognized as the one and only authentic 

15 list of distributors of industrial equipment, 
tools and supplies. 

40 It is a service exclusively for and in the interest 

of industrial distributors and their manufac- 

turer-suppliers. 


In the new list, all information will represent 
0 the situation as of this fourth quarter of 1944. 
A comprehensive questionnaire was sent to all 
distributors. The information appearing in 
each listing is that received from a responsible 
executive in each house. 


No expense has been spared to make this list 
complete in every respect. It differs somewhat 
. from prior editions in description of lines 
1 handled. We believe the new method will help 
the manufacturer to determine more easily the 
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A new and up-to-date 
Directory of 
industrial 
Distributors 
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distributors best qualified to handle his line. 


We will maintain a correction service on this 
list as formerly. Corrections will be sent to 
Directory holders from time to time. And as 
formerly, each regular advertiser in Mill Sup- 
plies will receive a copy of the new Directory 
free of charge. 


Mill Supplies 


The Magazine of Industrial Distribution 





A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. ¥. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas . 








s s 
(From page 64) levels. While “El Ingeniero Westing- 
house” is a venture that might be 


Westinghouse 
ment, and from that desire spring 
sales. 

Most of the editorial material in 
the new book will be translated from 
its United States running mate, but 
plans are being laid for the prepara- 
tion of articles of special interest to 
Latin Americans, such as studies of 
South American installations of West- 
inghouse equipment. 

Editorial content generally will be 
quite technical, designed to appeal to 
engineers, but it will be broad enough 
to interest non-technical men included 
among the influencing factors. Main 
articles are written by engineering 
specialists, sometimes from companies 
other than Westinghouse, on indus- 
trial research and application in their 
respective field. 


Mailing Lists Broad 


Mailing lists were compiled with 
the help of Westinghouse representa- 
tives. Names include engineers, arch- 
itects, government officials, industrial 
and utility executives, technical asso- 
ciations, libraries, universities, dis- 
tributors and field men of Westing- 
house International. 

All kinds of engineers are included 
on the mailing lists because it is be- 
lieved that the applications of elec- 
tricity are so broad that information 
about it is not limited to electrical 
engineers alone. In the case of schools 
and universities, an attempt was made 
to get not only the names of faculty 
members, but of advanced engineer- 
ing students as well, because they will 
soon be in a position to influence 
purchases. 

The effectiveness of “El Ingeniero 
depends on its being 
a journal of 
engineering 
promotional 


Westinghouse” 
accepted for what it is: 
electrical and 
rather than a company 


elec tric 


house organ. 

It is unique so far as house organs 
go, for it contains no advertising, 
even for its own company, and men- 
tion of the company name editorially 
is kept to a minimum. Its connection 
with sales promotion is deliberately 
indirect. 


the theory that a proper approach to 


These practices are based on 


Latin American marketing is a combi- 
nation of social contact mixed with 
subtle selling effort. 

The stream of private and govern- 
ment representatives between Ameri- 
cas is a basis for interchange on all 


66 


called unique, it is not isolated. It 
is one of the many current signs that 
mark a new phase in our export re- 
lations. 


(From page 64) 
LeTourneau 


six-page, self-mailer with two parallel 
folds and a mail fold. All copy and 
illustrations on pages 2, 3, 4, and §, 
as well as parts of pages 1 and 6, were 
standardized. These pages related 
what the LeTourneau dealer had to 
offer his territory in the way of parts 
and repair service, and described the 
complete line of LeTourneau earth- 
moving equipment. 

An estimated ample quantity of 
40,000 folders was printed, complete 
with color on both sides of the form, 
and with standard copy and illustra- 
tions on pages 2, 3, 4, and 5, and 
parts of pages 1 and 6. 

A limited quantity was trimmed 
and folded, and as a new dealer took 
over the LeTourneau account, a sam- 
ple of the basic folder was sent to 
him, showing how it could be per- 
sonalized for his own use if he would 
provide photographs of his buildings, 
his key personnel, his parts depart- 


Page | of the folder which LeTourneau prepared for its dealers shows how it was personalia 
for individual dealers by imprinting on the blank space left for the purpose, any features 
his business such as buildings, key personnel, repair shop, etc., that each wished to emphasi 
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ment, his repair shop, or any other 
special features of his business which 
he wanted to emphasize on pages } 
and 6. 


Imprinting Simple 

When photographs were received, 
it was a simple matter to imprint 
dealer’s own pictures, backgroung 
copy and map of his territory of ' 
pages 1 and 6, which were reserved 
for this one-color job. This meant 
imprinting only one side of the folder, 
Inasmuch as type faces selected fog 
the imprinting matched those used ig 
the basic folder, each dealer’s piece 
looked like a separate printing job. Hy 


Interesting institutional stories wer ff 
told for each distributor: 

For example, Tri-State Equipment 
Co., Inc., Memphis, Tenn., was espe 
cially proud of having sold the first 
dragline in their territory in 1923, ie 
to replace elevating graders which 
gradually disappeared from Tennesse 
levees . . . draglines becoming stand 
ard equipment in this field. To td 
this story, a picture of Tri-State’s off- 
cers, mechanics and yard men, taken 
in front of the dragline, was used 
Now, the caption states, “Tri-State i 
pioneering another revolutionary 
earthmoving unit, the rubber-tired 
Tournapull.” 

Although not originally designed 
for market specialization, the folde 
has proven so adaptable that plan 
are now being made to furnish som 
dealers with reruns, which, by sub 
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The Oil and Gas Journal 
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Alkylation and Aviation 
Gasoline Plant 





NOTE: 1123 copies of The Oil and Gas Journal go to subscribers in che large 
incegrated oil Companies whose authority and buying power extend into more 
than one division of the industry. They are counted only once im total circu- 
lation figures, but are included in two or more divisional depend. 
ing upon the number of divisions in which they are actively engaged at this ame. 

















Sales Promotion Ideas... . 


accurately by discarding those names 
which did not respond. 
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wus Yours very truly. 


AUTOS 


This processed letter was the third mailing in a campaign by the Automatic Control Company has 
to get requests for a new catalog and at the same time, rebuild a prewar mailing list. The 
business reply postcards at right comprised the first and second mailings. Story appeers below 


stituting pictures and caption mate- 
rial, can be aimed at specific markets. 


Have 98°/, of Your Prospects 
Asked for Your Catalog? 


Can you imagine 98.5 per cent 


of your prospects personally asking 
for your new catalog? Or a direct 
mail campaign that pulled a 90 per 
cent return? 

These are not just rosy dreams to 
the Automatic Control Company of 
St. Paul, Minn., makers of level and 
pressure controls, but accomplished 
facts. Through a  double-barrelled 
method of distributing its new cata- 
log, the company not only obtained 
these creditable results but 
habilitated a wobbly mailing list of 
method 


also re- 


prewar vintage. The used 
was simple, inexpensive and effective. 

With its new catalog completed, 
the company was faced with the prob- 
distribution. It 


indiscrim- 


lem of its seemed 
unwise to send the book 
inately to all names on what the com- 
pany knew to be a “stale” mailing 
list, so it was decided that the best 
way to solve the problem was to em- 
ploy a method whereby prospects must 
request the catalog. Thus the real 
potential buyers would identify them- 
selves, and the company would then 
be assured that its catalog was being 
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TIC CONTROL CONTART 


The first step in separating the wheat 
from the chaff was to run off two 
identical business reply cards from 
each plate in its addressograph file. 
One set was mailed out and the sec- 





Completely Neu Catalag 






Coveri e 
AUTOMae “eelgned and NEW ond placed on file. This first card 
TIC CONTROLS crisply described the catalog and asked 
. 1 be ready for mailing 









the prospect to fill in his name and 
address and return the reply card to 
obtain a copy. 

After a predetermined interval of 
three weeks during which initial re- 
plies were accumulated, these returned 
cards were checked against the filed 
duplicate set and those corresponding 
were removed. Then the remainder 
of this duplicate set was stamped, 
“Second Request,” and mailed. 

Then, as a final effort, a form let- 
ter was sent to those names still silent 
advising that plates would be destroy- 
ed if replies were not received in 30 
days. 

To date, over 90 per cent of the 
original mailing list have replied. Cat- 
alogs have been requested by 98.5 
per cent of these. Corrections on 
the mailing list have run to 30 per 
cent. In addition, the company now 
the name, address and title of 






















AuTOMATIC COmTACK co 
(Se ee 
Sao Fem. emerete 


SECOND REQUEST 
— bert B. Moss 


NE Southern Pacific RR. Co 
i585 36 Street 















every individual who has its catalog. 

A benefit for field men was the fact 
that the catalog was distributed quick- 
ly and widely without, as the com- 
pany said, 
our representatives. 


sent where it would do the most good. 
Further, it would then be possible to 


pare down the mailing list quickly and 


“making pack mules of 


”> 








This new use for Cellanese Celluloid Corporation's Lumarith as a coating for instruction charts 
thus keeping them legible, free of finger marks, and providing an easily cleaned surface, 
suggests that it may have postwar applications for covers of booklets, service, parts, an¢ 
employe manuals, and promotional material. The charts pictured here are produced by the 
Chek Chart Company of Chicago for use by maintenance men in the Armed Services and ar 
prepared in many languages so as to increase their usefulness to users all over the globe 
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Givin g 
Advertisers the 








BREAKS 


In booms and depressions—regardless—people must 
eat. That’s why the Food Manufacturing market is 
especially important. Over 50,000 plants—spending 
over 7 billions annually for materials—producing 
over 10 billions in value of products—this huge res-__, 
ervoir for the sale of machinery, materials and equip- 
ment offers security and safety under all conditions. 

In this market FOOD PREVIEW gives advertisers 
the BREAKS. 


LARGEST “BUYING” CIRCULATION 

No other publication in the Food Manufacturing Field gives 
within 50% as much coverage of the actual buying influences 
—management—production men—offered by FOOD PREVIEW. 
The 25,000 CCA circulation of FOOD PREVIEW is virtually 
void of “‘waste”. It reaches 25,000 plants through a unique 
circulation formula, backed up by rigid selective control, that 
offers advertisers a BREAK they can get in no other way. 


POWERFUL EDITORIAL APPEAL 


Geared for the plant—not for the classroom—Post Graduate 
Editorial for Post Graduate Men—terse—up-to-the-minute in- 
formation—news of developments in new materials, machines 
and equipment ideaa—FOOD PREVIEW’S powerful editorial 
appeal sets a new standard of values unique in the Food Manu- 
facturing Field. 


PROVEN READERSHIP 

Renewal percentages—surveys—comparative acceptance of prod- 
uct accredited to advertising, etc., help prove readership—BUT— 
in the final analysis the positive test is how much do readers 
respond. Every issue of FOOD PREVIEW brings literally 
thousands of requests from key men in industry for more infor- 
mation on material presertted. Advertisers get all the BREAKS 
in FOOD PREVIEW. 


SELLS 

SALES will be the measure of advertising values under Post-War 
conditions. FOOD PREVIEW welcomes this standard. Com- 
parative results almost without end prove again and again that 
FOOD PREVIEW sells. Why? 25,000 right men in the right 
plants READ FOOD PREVIEW. Editorially it gives them the 
kind of information adaptable to immediate practical use. 


ivestigate all publications—demand proof of readership—de- 


nd an analysis of circulation by industries—demand a break- 


— 





a5 


wn by titles—compare on the basis of purchasing power and 
proven ability to produce response. If you do these things you 
W 


| schedule FOOD PREVIEW no matter what other publica- 


ions you also may select. 


- 
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UNIQUE FORMAT 
1. Editorial on Every Page 


—maximum reader interest 
from cover to cover. 


2. No “Solid” Advertising Sections 


—no “hurdles” for reader to jump. 
3. No Advertisements “Buried” 


in Back 


—every ad has equal opportunity. 


4. Issue Lies Flat 


—reader can see ALL your copy. 


5. “Breathing Space” for ALL 


Advertising 


6. No Mechanical Problems 


—same size space as standard papers. 


—plates are interchangeable. 


BEST BETS AFTER THE WAR 
25,000 Circulation in These Food 


Manufacturing Industries 


Bakeries Flavoring 


Bottlers 


Brewers, Flour, Grist Mills 


Distillers Frozen Foods 


Canneries Ice Cream 


Cereals Ice Plants 
Condensed Milk 


Meat Products 


Confectioners Oils and Fats 
Dairies Sugar Refineries 
Dehydrators —Allied lines. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


12 pages, per page 
9 pages, per page 
6 pages, per page 
3 pages, per page 
2 pages, per page 
1 page, per page 


18 pages, per page 
24 pages, per page 


Combination rates with 


CHEMICAL PREVIEW 


Advertising Page is 7” x 10’— 


fractional pages also accepted. 


Advertising Agencies—15% . . 
Discount 2%, 10 days. 


Cash 
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THE ONLY NEW-PRODUCT PUBLICATION IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 








in Selected Readership* 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT reaches the most selected 
readership—executives and engineers responsible for man- 
agement, design, production, purchasing, operation, in- 
stallation, repair and maintenance—of any other electrical, 
trade or industrial publication. 
Over 70% of its 30,186 (C.C.A.) controlled circulation is 
request circulation from readers, 
by name and title, who have def- 

: Six Basic Features 


initely stated their need for, and (1) First in Complete Cov- 
interest in, ELECTRICAL erage of the electrical equip- 


ment market. 


EQUIPMENT over their own (2) First in Penetration 


through all industries and 





signatures. companies using and manu- 
‘  s facturi lectrical ip- 
The value of such readership is —— a 
proven by results: an average of °(3) First in Selected Read- 
. ership to those responsible 
over five thousand sales leads are for manufacturing, use, pur- 
. chase and maintenance of 

sent to the publisher after every electrical equipment. 
came 5 , . . _— (4) First in Request Read- 
issue—and many more go direct } i raty-veBla Soac geal ys 
»¢ eortice ufacutrers of electrical and 

o the advertisers. 


electronic equipment. 


For proof of ELECTRICAL | (5) First in Reader Inquir- 


ies bringing more returns to 


EQUIPMENT leadership, ask advertisers than any other 


electrical publication. 


your E. E. representative to show (6) First in Advertiser's 
, Choice because of greatest 
you facts. growth in advertising and 
@® 5100 largest number of adver- 








~e - tisers. 





SLECTRICAL SQUIPMENT 


Published by 
SUTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 39] 


Advertising and Editors 


the foreman it was determined that 
the machine was a 40-year old stone 
planer and that when repaired it 
would be used in a Diesel engine plaat 
as a metal cutter. 


The story of this machine prompted 
an ad with the headline, “Too Old 
to Fight?”, whose copy went like this: 

No machine tool is too old . . . espe- 
cially in these days when time is the 
prime factor! 

For example, take the case of the 
year-old 10-foot planer shown above in 
the process of rebuilding at the Simmons 
plant. It was completely dismantled and 
re-assembled from the ground up. Every 
worn part was replaced. 

Today, along with other reconstructed 
veterans of steel which turn, plane and 
shape the material for final Victory, this 
planer is running again. A similar new 
tool would have taken many valuable 
months to complete. 

Whatever your machine tool problem 
this company has the facilities and ex 
perience to serve you. 

Realizing the value of this idea a 
bit more “bird-dogging” was done and 
several other interesting copy slants 
were discovered, which ultimately 
found their way into a follow-up ad. 

This time it was Mill & Factor) 
who sent its editor for the story on 
how the Simmons Machine Tool Cor- 
poration was rebuilding old machin- 
ery. The story went like this: 

A thirty-five year old stone planer is 


now doing yeoman service in the plant 
of a Diesel engine manufacturer. 

An old Cincinnati self-driven planer 
has been completely revamped into a 
hydraulic grinder for a shipyard. 

A 110-inch gun lathe that had not been 
used since the last war, was completely 
reconditioned in six weeks and is now 
turning out large naval guns. <A new 
machine of this type would require one 
and a half years to build. 

An old 6-inch-long bed lathe was con 
verted for special machining purposes inti 
a gap lathe giving a 120-inch swing for 
a distance of four and a half feet from 
the face plate, to meet special shipyard 
machining requirements .. . 

One of the most experienced concerns 
specializing in rebuilt machine tools 
the Simmons Machine Tool Corporation 
A glance at its methods of handling re 
building jobs gives some inkling to in 
dustrialists the wide potentialities of too 
rebuilding and how it can be done, either 
by themselves, or by outside specialist 


These examples illustrate that adver- 
tising can be a source for news even 
to the extent of attracting the atten- 
tion of the business paper editors. But 
more important they show that the ad- 
vertiser is extending the coverage of 
his advertising dollar getting nam¢ 
publicity, that despite beliefs to the 
contrary, oftentimes prove traceably 
effective. 
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The airport is acknowledged by all leaders con- 
Ss cerned with the development of American 
aviation, to be the hub of the growth of the 
that industry in cll its varied products and services. 
stone AIRPORTS~the magazine, is aimed directly ) 
d it and exclusively at this market alone. | 
plaat Here, in a nut-shell are the 5 divisions of 
the Airports Market: ) 
upted | 
Old AIRPORT MANAGERS 
this: Approve and specify purchases for operations 
espe and field maintenance. 
FIXED BASE OPERATORS 
e Distribution headquarters for all aviation products 
rs and services at airports. 
J and 
Every MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES 
Initiate, and appropriate for, airport and airpark 
ucted construction and expansion. ) 
this COMMERCIAL AIRLINES 
* new 
leaalila Great and growing market for maintenance and 
servicing equipment. 
yblem 
d ex CAA AND STATE AIR OFFICIALS 
Key governing authorities for airport develop- 
Jea a ment and operation. 
e and 
slants 
ately 
oa HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY f 
ctor) 1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1 
y on also publishers of 
Cor- AVIATION EQUIPMENT 
chin- AVIATION EQUIPMENT RED BOOK o 
AIRPORTS DIRECTORY 
né 1S 
pli ne 
nt 
a = 
, new . 
e one ' 
A 
1g 
ip if 
n rns 
a n | 
ng re f 
to in 
/ her §° e } 
4 er- 
ee AIRPORTS, Dept. J-R 
= 170 Broadway 
itten- New York 1, N. Y. 
. But "lease send me my free copy of the AIRPORTS Foct-Folder, “The 
he ad- AIRPORTS Market in the Palm of Your Hond.” i 
g ol JAME i 
name rITLE 
o the - 
ni bly COMPANY 
STREET CITY & STATE | 
244 | 
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WHICH -—-_ 

Of These Faetors 

Is Going To Mean 
More Sales For YOU? 





The key to the maintenance of: your sales and distribution activities in 
the year 194-X may be found in one or more of the following factors. 
Which ones are important to you? 


Developing New Sales Material Through Product Study 


Building Greater Acceptance Through Product and Pack- 
age Ideas and Design 


Increasing Sales by Practical Market Research and Plans 
Formulating Sound Distribution Plans and Policies 
Equipping Salesmen with Effective Selling Tools 
Cultivating Salesman Interest and Enthusiasm 


Devising New Sales Promotion Ideas 

Securing Greater Dealer Cooperation 

Preparing Skilled Product Advertising 
Perfecting Vigorous Selling Messages 

Freedom from Burdensome Promotion Detail 
Improving Public and Employee Relations 


To the proper functioning of each of these factors, which may be a 
problem in your coming plans for the marketing of an industrial product, 
the Industrial Advertising Division of A. W. LEWIN CO. brings an 
experienced sales viewpoint. With a record of outstanding results achieved 
for its clients, this organization is ready to demonstrate to others how the 
applying of “tools” too often neglected, can assist in maintaining plant 
capacity and maximum distribution. 

If you feel that you are not getting in your present advertising the far- 
reaching advantages of this new and broader sales promotion service, we 
earnestly invite you to consult us without obligation. 


A. W. LEwIN Co. 


Industrial Advertising Division 
Member of the RAYMOND COMMERCE BLDG. Consumer Division 


American Association of 40 East 49th Street 
Advertising Agencies 11 Commerce St., Newark 2, N. J. New York 17,N. Y. 





[CONTINUED FROM Pace 40] 


Jobs for Veterans 


the first of the series, was illustrated 
by a charming rural scene with the 
town’s Honor Roll outside a small 
country church. The next advertise- 
ment, “Before the Parade . . . Jobs 
Must Be Made,” depicts townsfolk 
at the village depot welcoming their 
boys back home. The third of the 
series, “When Johnny Comes Home 
To Stay,” shows a soldier boy march- 
ing homeward. Another of the series 
is “Right Dress . . . For Tomorrow,” 
with the illustration of a man getting 
into his work clothes, happy at last 
to forget the worn corporal’s uni- 
form which hangs on his closet door. 
The eager expression on his face makes 
one almost believe that he is saying 
“Thanks, folks, for having a job 
ready for me.” 


Copy Details the Plan 


The illustrations, colorful and 
homey in character, were especially 
created to stir the imagination of the 
reader, and in each instance the copy 
explains in logical procedure how the 
Lock Joint Pipe Company actually 
fits into the postwar picture. For pur- 
poses of illustration the following ex- 
cerpts of copy will give a general idea 
of the five salient points in the sales 
story: 


Right now on the home front, it’s up 
to city officials and leading engineers t 
do their part in planning new municipal 
water mains and other public works pr 
jects. It's one way to have steady employ 
ment ready for local men when their pres 
ent job is finished. 


By specifying Lock Joint Reinforc 
Concrete Pressure Pipe, you can fu 
your promise to your own returning 


The Lock Joint Pipe Company is pre 
pared to come to your town, set up 2 
temporary plant and employ 90 per cent 
of local labor. We stand ready to help 
you give your engineers, mechanics, carp 
enters, laborers and other skilled work 
the jobs they will need. 


‘o 


te 


As most of the supplies and materi: 
will be purchased locally, there will be 
direct benefit to your town merchants 

As a result, a large proportion of 
cost of the project will be spent right 
your community. 


All Products Not Adaptable 


Of course, it is only fair to point 
out that every product does not lend 
itself so admirably to helping sol 
the employment problems communt- 
ties must be prepared to encountef 
tomorrow. But this story is presented 
with the hope that it will encourage 
other advertisers to probe a little deep- 
er and perhaps discover a_ similat 
formula for blending the story of the 
product with the theme of posi wai 
planning. 


S 


i 


— 
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ACHINE 


148 LAFAYETTE ST., 





\\ 7 I1THOUT letting up in the slight- 

est in the all-out production of 
war equipment the leading plants in 
the country are now giving serious con- 
sideration to their peacetime lines. 
Automotive, aircraft, railroad, office 
and home appliance, farm equipment 
manufacturers are definitely asking and 
answering the questions listed above. 
Production men, manufacturing exec- 
utives, engineers and designers in these 
and all other plants in the metal-work- 
ing industries use MACHINERY con- 
stantly in their quest for information. 
MACHINERY’S editorial and advertis- 
ing pages provide the perfect reference, 


for in them is contained engineering 
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NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


and manufacturing data on the most.up- 
to-the-minute processes and practices. 
Your advertising in MACHINERY adds 
to this fund of mechanical knowledge 
by showing how your equipment or ma- 
terial can be applied in the over-all in- 
dustrial setup. 

What better assurance could be given 
that your advertising will be seen by 
the men most important to you than 
its inclusion along with exactly the type 
of information which these-men must 
use in their jobs? Therefore, we say 
that when important decisions are 


made, the story of your product will be 


Johnny-on-the-Spot if it appears in your 


advertisement in MACHINERY. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 41] 


Merchandising in Models 


Complete Kits Given Salesmen 


We ended up with a package of 
the following elements for each of 
our 60 district offices: 


1. Scale models of 28 of the items 
of electrical equipment that can go 
into an Allis-Chalmers prefabricated 
substation unit, with as many as four 
duplicates of equipment which some- 
times are used in multiples. A system 
of dowelling makes it possible to at- 





tach and detach the smaller high volt- 
age gear that in actual practice is 
bolted to transformers. 

2. The carrying case in which the 
larger models lie in compartments and 
the dowelled models are plugged into 
holes in a flat panel. A code letter is 
stamped on each model and also on 
its position in the case to avoid fum- 
bling while giving a demonstration. 
In addition, an index on the under- 
side of the cover lists the name and 
capacity of each item after the code 
letter. 

3. A set of single line diagrams 
on which “electrical shorthand” is 








products. 


so after the war. 


— 





Plan Your 1945 Schedules 
to include these two mediums 





Reach the most important buying 
influences in the Paper and Pulp 
Manufacturing Industry! 


The Paper and Pulp Manufacturing 
lucrative business now and post-war. Mills are being 
driven to the utmost to supply the unprecedented de- 
mands for war and civilian needs for paper and paper 


Expenditures for machinery, chemicals, equipment and 
supplies are on a vast scale and will continue to be 


Through space in The Paper Industry and Paper World, 
combined with catalogue data in the Paper and Pulp 
Mill Catalogue and Engineering Handbook, you're sure 
of double action for your advertising dollar. 

Let us show you how completely we cover the market. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59. EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, 5. ILL. 





Industry offers 
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so arranged that after noting the 
particular substation problem, the 
sales engineer can assemble a three- 
dimensional substation by placing the 
right model over the right diagram 
element. Coding makes this simple, 
rapid, and dramatic. The prospect 
can see his substation appear almost 
instantaneously before his eyes, and 
at the same time the salesman can 
demonstrate the extreme flexibility of 
the prefabricated substation—one of 
the major selling points in its favor. 

4. A layout pad ruled to the same 
scale as the models. On this the sales 
engineer can sketch in the plant area 
surrounding the power distribution 
unit and the customer can see the 
all-important relation of the unit sub- 
station to the surrounding manufac- 
turing operations. 

5. A slide rule that reduces the 
process of breaker selection, formerly 
a long and tedious calculation job, to 
a simple and rapid operation. 

6. The check list in which all unit 


substation planning factors are or- 
ganized in their simplest possible 
forms. 


7. A plan book instructing the 
sales engineers in handling the entire 
model merchandising program. For- 
merly the selling and planning of unit 
substations was a time-consuming job 
which required a lot of mental exer- 
cise, so we went to some trouble to 
drive home our story on the cover 
of the plan book. We sandpapered the 
hair off a store mannequin’s head and 
then painted on it, as on a phrenolo- 
gist’s chart, the various categories in 
planning substations. We titled the 


book, “Get A Load Off Your Mind.” 
Advertising Used to Aid Program 


While this program was being de- 
veloped, our staff also was preparing 
an advertising campaign to break at 
the time the district offices received 
the model sets. We made double-page 
bleed ads and took full advantage of 
the appeal of the miniatures them- 
selves by using large pictures of men 
solving power distribution problems 
with the models. 

Once we had the complete model 
kits ready, we sent a member of the 
advertising department to key dis- 
trict offices to demonstrate their use. 
He received an enthusiastic response 
in each office. Letters from other of- 
fices have expressed the appreciation 
of the sales engineers for simplify ng 
their jobs and at the same time giving 
them the means to vividly demonstrate 
a dramatic story. 


Support The 6th War Loan 
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For which reason every issue of 
Textile World, these days, is being 
studied from cover to covcr to make 
sure that no idea which can be ap- 
plied by the reader to his own prob- 
lems will be missed. 


Little wonder therefore that in its 
advertising sections, Textile World 
reflects the interest of a constantly 
increasing number of manufacturers 
to whom the textile market holds out 
opportunities for current or postwar 
business. 

At no time has Textile World been 
of greater value to the key mill men 
of the country than it is in these im- 
portant check-up days— 

At no time has Textile World been 
able to offer a better advertising op- 
portunity to our equipment and sup- 
ply friends than it offers right now. 

Textile World’s net paid circulation 
s at anall time high—well over 15,000. 
And its circulation penetrates into 
the key mills of all divisions of the 


~ TEXTILE WORLD ~ 


A McGRAW-HILL 


330 West'42nd Street 
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industry regardless of the location of 


the mills or the textile products they ° 


turn out. 

Yes, it’s check-up time for the tex- 
tile industry; it’s current-buying and 
postwar-planning time for the textile 
industry. 

But by the same token, it’s check- 
up time for all manufacturers who 
are anxious to have their products 
included in the plans which textile 
mills are making in these check-up 
days—it’s time to check up to make 
sure that the important textile indus- 
try is definitely part of current mar- 
keting plans. 

Time, too, to check up advertising 
schedules to make sure that Textile 
World, the business, production and 
engineering paper of the textile in- 
dustry, is on the schedules now being 
prepared. 

It’s check-up time for you. Check? 


PUBLICATION 
New York 18, N. Y. 









REMINDER! 


To help its advertisers cultivate 
the Latin American textile market, 
Textile World each month publishes 
a Spanish-language, varityped, off- 
set-printed digest of Textile World. 

If you are aiming to cash in on 
the industrial expansion programs 
of our Latin-American neighbors, 
be sure to include,in any schedules 
you are now —— up, Spanish 
translations of your 
advertisements in corresponding is- 


RESUMEN de TEXTILE WORLD 





extile World 
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NIAA Expansion 
Plan Merits Support 


Action taken by the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association at its conference in Chicago 
in September regarding the proposed plan of 
reorganization was in the nature of a compro- 
mise, but it provides a sound basis for an expan- 
sion of service to members which is in line with 
expressed sentiment on this subject. 

The original program was ambitious in scope, 
and involved a much sharper rise in dues pay- 
ments than is contemplated under the new plan, 
which calls for a modest increase of $5 per year. 
Yet the new dues structure, if approved by the 
members, will give the association added funds 
with which to finance specific projects, a num- 
ber of which are already under way and others 
of which will be developed shortly. 

We think the discussion of the plan and the 
final decision reflected the fine spirit and great 
strength of the local chapters. These organiza- 
tions have made such a strong place for them- 
selves through their constant contributions to 
the work of individual advertisers in the various 
centers that they have the unbounded loyalty of 
their members, many of whom put their local 
afhliations first. It is quite possible that some 
enthusiastic members of local groups believe that 
the latter can give them most of the advantages 
of association effort and that a large expansion of 
national activities is unnecessary. 

We are confident that the locals will continue 
to do a good job for their members .and to pro- 
vide the interchange of ideas and information 
which makes them so useful to their members. 
On the other hand, we are certain that the 
national organization can continue to handle 
matters of general significance to the advantage 
of all, and that the investment of increased dues 
will be definitely profitable from the standpoint 
of individual members. Obviously the plan will 
not in any way interfere with the successful and 
autonomous operation of the local associations. 

The NIAA was fortunate in getting the 
services of Jim Kearney as president. A veteran 
in its work and an enthusiast on the future ex- 
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tension of industrial advertising and marketing 
frontiers, he will give NIAA a sound, intelligent 
and successful administration. Prompt approval 
of the new dues structure will give him the funds 
with which to make the association of increasing 
usefulness to its more than 2,600 members. 


More Research Needed 
In the Industrial Field 


When we compare expenditures for research 
on all phases of industrial marketing with those 
of general advertisers and media, we are struck 
with the fact that relatively little has been done 
thus far in making industrial advertising and 
marketing more effective and successful through 
sound and thorough research. Yet the need and 
the opportunity for solid accomplishment in re- 
search are just as great in the industrial field as 
elsewhere. 

Overall market research has been done rather 
successfully, largely with government statistics 
as a basis, but we need to have much greater 
study of industrial sales and distribution factors, 
especially from the standpoint of determining 
competitive positions, turn-over of items carried 
in dealers’ stocks, relative costs of selling through 
various distribution channels, and such related 
matters. 

There has also been a good start in researching 
advertising, largely because publishers have taken 
the initiative in studying buyer reactions to in- 
dustrial copy. But here is a field which needs a 
great deal more study so as to establish basic 
principles which can be applied to the actual 
production of copy. Industrial advertising must 
be prepared to carry its full share of the sales 
load in the important transition and postwar 
periods which are looming ahead. 

We believe industrial marketing procedures 
are due for improvement, as competition be- 
comes keener and maintenance of sales volume 
emerges as a primary concern of management. 
To make our techniques work more successfully, 
let’s build a strong foundation of sales, advertis- 
ing and market research. 
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THINGS 


TO SAY TO MANAGEMENT-MEN 


A sheet of paper fills up quickly when you sit down to 
write the things about your company and its products you would like to talk over with 


managemeni-men. 


Just get the picture of them clear in your mind — then try it. 
See them as those executives among your customers and prospects who are engaged in 
the active management of their companies; men who are faced with decisions to make... 
who are issuing the general orders by which their companies move forward through the 
new business terrain. Consider the information and cooperation they need to stand up to 


their problems of materials, methods, design, distribution. 


Dip into the fund of information about your own products 
and your own company which will serve their interests, and you'll find you've a multitude 


of things to say to them. It's as easy as that. 


AND BEST PLACE 


TO SAY THEM 


Business Week is the one news magazine which is all business, its 
editors all business writers, its readers all business men .. . identified by title and business connection, for 
Business Week is sold only by subscription. And Trend Studies prove that per dollar you can reach more 
{and more) management-men throughout all business and industry in Business Week than in any other 


magazine. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 42} 


Quick Training 


3. Overcoming Resistance: 

a. Classification of negative re- 
actions. 

b. Compilation of resistance reply 

inventory. 

Use of resistance replies. 

d. Courtesy, tact and patience in 
overcoming resistance. 

e. Repeating objections to limit 
range of replies. 

f. How to answer 75 different 
objections. 


2) 


Informative — comprehensive — 
logical. Presented by men who 
know and speak the language of 
radio engineers . . . of radio mar- 
ketmen... This P. 1. R. E. presen- 
tation offers a basic background 
for. practical planning to meet 
postwar competition . . . TO 
SET THE STANDARDS — 
KNOW THE YARDSTICKS. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


I-R-E 
THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
WILLIAM C. COPP—Natienal Advertising Manager 
305 West 42nd Serect, New York 18, N.Y ME. 34-5661 
SCOTT KINGWwHLL DUNCAN A. SCOTT & COMPANY 
Central Slates Reprevemtative Pacite Coast Represeatative 


Mm 6. Weeter Orive Milly Bulldieqg 64 Westers Pacific Bidg 
Cricege | Sen France 4 Les Angeles |5 
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4. Clinching the business: 


a. Making good on service com- 


mitments. 


b. Converting the dealer’s inven- 


tory. 


c. Installing displays, charts and 


signs. 


d. Instructing dealer in use of 


catalog. 


e. Instructions in servicing prod- 


uct. 


f. Securing dealer’s authorization 
for jobber’s salesman to refill 


stock regularly. 
g. Making a graceful exit. 


What about transition in radio? 
What is the basis for postwar 
planning? Conjecture or sound 
scientific approach! Whether to 
wait or to seize the initiative... 


A single fact gleaned ... a prac- 
tical theory or an heretofore 
little-known trend revealed is 
reason enough for everyone who 
considers the radio field and its 


future vital to themselves, to 
make careful study of "RADIO 
MARKETS AFTER THE 
WAR”... 








Importance of a Basic Theme 


The first step in any program is 
the determination of a basic merchan- 
dising theme. To have a single clearly 
defined theme underlying your selling 
campaign is to give your efforts the 
direction, unity, mass and speed which 
assure success. 

For instance: In the case of the 
typical selling program we have been 
using, the basic theme might be sum- 
med up in the phrase “conversion for 
profit.” This suggests that all sales 
effort be slanted to create the convic- 
tion in the mind of the dealer-prospect 
that it is more profitable for him to 
sell our line of wadgits than that 
which he has been handling. This is 
not to say that the other motives 
which might affect the dealer’s action 
are to be ignored, but that dominant 
emphasis is to be put on the profit 
motive in this campaign. 

Hence the trainee’s efforts are to 
be directed to putting this particular 
idea across with the greatest fre- 
quency, dispatch and effectiveness in 
his field of operations. 

In this case our trainee will be 
working a territory jointly with a 
jobber’s salesman, whom he has been 
previously scheduled to meet at a 
particular time and place. Since much 
costly time can be lost by failure to 
coordinate schedules, we discuss in de- 
tail methods of planning routes, con- 
firming appointments, and outlining 
joint operations. Directions are also 
given for conduct in the event ap- 
pointments are not kept and our man 
is left to his own devices. 


Interesting Jobbers' Salesmen 


Next we cover the matter of rela- 
tions with jobbers’ men: how to in- 
duce them to devote more of their 
own efforts to our line; how to train 
them, unobtrusively, so that they will 
present our story properly; how to 
deal with them in the matter of en- 
tertainment or incentive prizes; and 
how to get them to use their time, 
while working with our men, to the 
best mutual advantage. 

This leads quite naturally into the 
highly important matter of having 2 
clearly defined objective for every 
call. No canvass is ever to be made 
without previously outlining, even if 
only mentally, the specific points to 
be covered in the forthcoming inter- 
view. 

In the case in point this involves 
questioning the jobber’s salesman _be- 
fore each call, on the prospect’s name, 
his personal business idiosyncracies, 
pertinent details regarding the nature 
of his business, and his relations with 
the jobbing house and its salesman. 
These points will have to be taken in- 


_ 
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MISTER, 

| NEED 
YOUR HELP 
BAD 





- COAL OFFERS AN IMMEDIATE SALES MARKET. 
HAVE YOU GIVEN IT SERIOUS CONSIDERATION? 


While coal today offers an excellent market for nearly 
all products, its postwar plans are amazing. There is no 
apparent reconversion problem. Official Washington 
predicts a minimum bituminous tonnage of 450 million 
(1940 level) tons during next two years—predicts grad- 
ual increase as general industry reconverts to possible 
550-600 million tons (the war level). 


UPON INQUIRY, WE WILL BE GLAD TO FURNISH 
STATISTICS AND MARKETING DATA COVERING YOUR 
PRODUCTS. THE COAL MARKET IS WELL WORTH 


YOUR INVESTIGATION. 





Mines have ready money for equipment. Replace- 
ments, due to strained war efforts, are imperative. Coal 
recognizes its competitive situation, which can only be 
made favorable through greatly increased mechaniza- 
tion. Many operators believe as much mechanical 
equipment will be installed during the next decade as 
has occurred to date—a program entailing millions of 
dollars. 





MECHANIZATION INC. 


Publishers of: 


MECHANIZATION—The Magazine of Modern Coal. 
MECHANNUAL—The Book of Mechanization Progress. 


406 MUNSEY BUILDING 


WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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to account, together with his own 
observations on the spot, if our man 
is to keep full control of the forth- 
coming interview, and direct it to- 
ward achievement of his objectives— 
both as to getting across his basic 
theme story and bringing the inter- 
view to a successful and profitable 
close. 


Clinching the Sale 


Having shown our trainee how to 
organize his work, how to make an 
effective presentation, and how to 
cope with resistance, we proceed now 
to instruct him in the performance of 


those functions which convert an ac- 
quiescent prospect into an actual cus- 
tomer. 


Pursuing the program, our new man 
is shown how to make good any com- 
mitment he may have made as to the 
physical rearrangement of the inven- 
tory involved. In the instance illus- 
trated, this means removal of the 
wadgits in stock from their contain- 
ers, re-labelling them in accordance 
with our own numbering system, and 
replacing them in newly installed dis- 
play fixtures which our man will carry 
with him in his car for this purpose. 
The trainee must be shown how to do 








be enhanced.” 


Is the oldest publication in its 
field, having served the industry 
The January 1945 


issue will be our 7lst Annual and 


for 71 years. 
directory Number. Because dur- 
ing the last 30 years as Editor 
Mr. E. A. Scott 
has recognized the need for prac- 


factual 


and Publisher, 


tical, articles and data 
the trade in turn has recognized 
Sueet Metar Worker as the out- 
standing publication in its field. 
Editorial 


excellence has resulted 


in highest renewal percentage. 
Sueet Meta Worker having re- 
cently enlarged its editorial staff 
will continue to render the same 
kind of service that prompted the 
above letter from a manufacturer 


in our field. 


45 West 45th St. 





“If more business papers would deliver factual 
material to their respective industries, their good 


will and profitable results for advertisers would 


SO WRITES A MANUFACTURER IN NEW ENGLAND IN COMPLIMENTING SHEET 
METAL WORKER ON ONE OF ITS ISSUES. 


Sheet Metal Worker 


Make Space Reservations NOW 


Sheet Metal Worker 


In planning your 1945 advertis- 
ing campaign to reach warm air 
heating, ventilating, air condition- 
ing and sheet metal contractors, 
dealers and wholesalers, be sure 
to include SHeeT MetaL Worker. 
It will be distinctly worth while to 
start any campaign with the Big 
Annual and Directory Issue pub- 
lished early in January. Because 
of the directory section listing 
manufacturers and their products, 
this issue is kept and used for ref- 
erence purposes the whole year 
With its large volume of 
advertising it is a veritable “Buy- 


ers Guide”. 


round. 


Our growing circulation would in- 
dicate return to the trade by many 
who have been out for some time. 
Plan now to tell your story next 


year in SHeetT Metat WorKEeER. 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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this systematically, accurately and 


speedily. 
Using Displays 

Next we treat the matter of get- 
ting the proper display of our product, 
and such charts, posters and signs as 
we furnish to catch the attention of 
customers—but, even more important, 
to keep our product in the mind of 
the dealer and his own sales people. 

This is followed by directions for 
instructing the dealer in the use of 
our catalog and the servicing of our 
product. These instructions must be 
necessarily brief but they must also 
be complete and clear. Observance of 
these points will avoid later concern 
with trouble-shooting calls. 


Training for Selling 


Presentation by the trainer of this 
portion of the program should follow 
the pattern established for the Techni- 
cal Section of the manual. That is to 
say, a training script should be pro- 
vided for the guidance of the trainer 
in the step-by-step revelation of this 
Operations Section of the manual. 

During the preparation of _ this 
training script it should be borne in 
mind that the five point training pat- 
tern previously discussed in detail (IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING, August, 1944, 
p. 130) should be followed in the case 
of each item outlined above. 

In executing this plan you will, of 
course, make use of the appropriate 
training tools (discussed in INpDus- 
TRIAL MARKETING, September and 
October issues). 

To illustrate the application of our 
training formula to this specific sub- 
ject, let us consider the first item in 
our outline: “Scheduling routes and 
planning use of time.” 

We begin by reading the discussion 
of the subject in the manual. As we 
mention the various forms used to 
record appointments and confirma- 
tions, route sheets, customer records 
and territory maps, we display them 
briefly for the purpose of identifica- 
tion only. 


Try Out Problems 


In the next phase we invite the 
trainees to try their hands at the 
solution of typical field problems in 
routing and time control. For in- 
stance: we hand each of them a ter- 
ritory map, with a list of accounts 
in that territory, and suggest that 
they make up a tentative schedule in 
accordance with the suggestions given. 

Finally, we test each man’s master) 
of the subject, asking that he set 
down properly, on our standard re- 
ports and forms, the record of his 
handling of a hypothetical case which 
is fairly typical. 
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Working hand in hand, Editorial BREADTH and 
Advertising BREADTH in The Iron Age combine to 
draw the keen interest of 100,000 key metalworking 


That one word BREADTH frames the whole 
Iron Age picture . . . knits together the many rea- 
sons why every issue is leaned on so heavily by 
readers and advertisers both. 

Let's go further. Consider first editorial 
BREADTH. Obviously The Iron Age contains 
many articles and features treating the technical 
side of metalworking. These are informative, inter- 
pretive and extremely valuable. But these are not 
enough. 

Superintendents, production managers, purchas- 
ing agents, senior and junior executives—men like 
these need and want complete information on the 
entire metalworking industry, in addition to tech- 
nical knowledge 

The Iron Age gives them exactly that. Tells them 
of the latest developments in Washington, new 
trends, current market data. Gives them “‘personals” 
about men in the industry and many other up-to-the 


men... week after week after week! 


minute features. Keeps them abreast of everything 
pertinent to the business of metalworking. 

That is editorial BREADTH. 

The Iron Age also stands alone in advertising 
BREADTH, For advertisers know that not one man, 
but a group of a company’s key men, do the plan- 
ning, the specifying and the buying. And advertis- 
ers know they can reach these key men through the 
pages of The Iron Age—and reach them effectively. 

There's absolutely no other way of explaining 
why The lron Age carries more pages of advertising 
than any other publication in the world—tlast year 
the number was 7,921 pages! 

1,016 advertisers were represented, embracing 
every phase of the metalworking industry and serv- 
ices to the industry 

If your company, or your client, does business 
with the metalworking industry, or hopes to, their 
name belongs on that list. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


ROBERT F. BLAIR 
1016 Guardian Building 


H. K. HOTTENSTEIN 
1134 Otis Building 


Chicago 3 Cleveland 14 
Franklin 0203 Main 0988 
R. M. GIBBS c. H. OBER 
428 Park Building H. E. LEONARD 
Pittsburgh 22 100 E. 42d Street 


New York 17 
Murray Hill 5-8600 


Atlantic 1832 
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N 


PEIRCE LEWIS R. RAYMOND KAY 
7310 Woodward Ave. 2420 Cheremoya Ave. 
Detroit 2 Los Angeles 28 
Trinity 1-3120 Granite 0741 
B. L. HERMAN D. C. WARREN 
Chilton Building P. O. Box 81 . 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Hartford 1 
Philadelphia 39 Hartford 3-1641 


Sherwood 1424 


—% 
E 








A Chilton © Publication 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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when the sound is added. A reinforc- 
ing sentence here and there, a musi- 


the company for which the selected 
sample motion picture was made, just 
what results were obtained from the | 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 45] 





Using Movies 


man speaking to the audience, or of 
inanimate objects, notice how hard 
it is to stay in your chair. The latter 
type of film may become understand- 
able when it is projected again with 
the sound turned on, but it is pow 
if it can ever become powerful. For 
it depends on words, generally a lot 
of them, and words in abundance 
make a relatively light and fleeting 
impression. The former type, how- 
ever, becomes even more forceful 


Send for This 


Youll want it 


when planning 


your next sched- 
ule of advertising 
to the shipbuilding 


and ship operat- 


ing industries. 


It tells you... 


What kind of a_ publication 
Marine Equipment is and how 
it serves shipbuilders and ship 
operators. 

. 
How the circulation of Marine 
Equipment is selected to give 
you maximum coverage plus 
effective penetration of the buy- 
ing power of the marine indus- 
tries. 

an 
How the voluntary cooperation 
of marine men and the work of 
Marine Equipment’s circulation 
staff maintains a truly active 
readership. 


Dae cee cee cn cam cD GE GED GED GED GED GED GED GED GED GED GED ED GED DD GS Go De 


10,000 SHIPBUILDERS AND 


READ MONTHLY BY MORE THAN 


cal score, if advisable to build up the 
mood of the action, and you have a 
motion picture that really does a good 
job. 

Other things being equal, give 
strong consideration to the producer 
who understands your problem, who 
thinks in terms of creative action, 
who makes his distribution plans for 
showing your films before writing 
his script, and who can demonstrate 
movies that transmit their message 
even when shown silent. 

A further check is to find out from 


New Bulletin 


your sales te 
Lhe marine field with j 


Rages EQUIPMENT 


Increc le 






How Marine Equipment’s edi- 
torial content stimulates reader 


interest in your advertising 
sales message. 


4 


How Marine Equipment’s mod- 
ern format stretches your ad- 
vertising dollar—helps you to 
advertise more frequently, more 
effectively. 
€ 

About advertising rates, me- 
chanical requirements, space 
sizes, publication dates, etc. 


¢ 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


SHIP OPERATORS 


MARINE EQUIPMENT 


9,9 
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1937 Daily News Building 


Chicago 6, Illinois 





use of the film. 


Some Things You May Encounter 


Other factors that occasionally are 
used to judge the ability of a producer 
in importance, 
The size of the producing organiza- 
tion has no direct bearing on the 


are at best secondary 


effectiveness or quality of their work. 
Nor does it matter much whether the 
producer works with 35-mm. or 16- 
mm. film, unless 35-mm. projection 
is to be used. Either 35-mm. or 16- 
mm. production when done by quali- 
fied experts makes good quality 16- 


mm. prints. 


On the subject of 35-mm. versus 
16-mm. production, there is an er- 
roneous impression that the smaller 
film results in greatly-lowered pro- 
duction costs. As a matter of fact, 
exactly the reverse can and has hap- 
pened. The producer who is using 
16-mm. often finds that too many 
retakes are required, or that too muc ch 
time is being consumed in editing 
and must either reduce his costs in 
some other way, or lose money on the 
job. 

The only instance where 16-mm. is 
sufficiently less expensive to warrant 
its choice on a cost basis, is in full 
natural-color movies for 16-mm. pro- 
jection. 


Costs—in General 


The cost of movies compared with 
the cost of other media used in indus- 
trial advertising and selling is at first 
glance apt to be considered high. The 
initial price of a good movie gen- 
erally runs to at least five figures. In 
the industrial -field that sum might 
buy several black and white page ads, 
with perhaps a full-page color ad, 
or a booklet thrown in. 

However, with publication advertis 
the cost-per-reader figures ar 


ing, 

quite different from the cost-per- 

actual-potential-purchaser figures. 
Then, too, with movies you & 


direct to buyers. But in any event 
movies do a separate and distinct jo 
from other media. It is not a substi 
tute for other advertising and sellin 
activities. It is a supplement to them 
a strong aid to their increased effec: 
tiveness. It is on that basis thar it 
value must be determined. 


, 
ee eee, ee 
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The costs of instructive movies J 


train in product use, service, installs 
tion, and especially in selling, ms) 
be as much as one thousand dollar 


per person viewing them, or mor 


Still, that expenditure easily can t 
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U. S. 


TEXTILE SERVICE! 


COTTON is the operating journal of 
all branches of the textile industry, 
with 12 issues a year devoted to man- 
ufacturing and management prob- 
lems. Its circulation is the widest and 
largest in 46 years of publication— 
13,750. But COTTON offers other 
timely services constantly—services 
that keep its advertisers and their 


salesmen in close contact with the 


industry it covers so thoroughly. 


*. SON eton n 
* Supers: ©: Co 
19 thes 


COUTON 


Textile Industries 
W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 


GRANT BUILDING ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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turn double the investment, so it is 
readily justified. 


Why Costs Are High 


In either 35-mm. or 16-mm., a 
reel is equivalent to about ten min- 
utes’ time on the screen. In each of 
those ten minutes on the screen there 
appears an average of at least ten 
different camera shots, i.e., shots that 
require different camera setups, dif - 
ferent actors, props, sets, viewpoints, 
action or other variants. If you do 
not have at least that many changes 


of scene, angle, action or other fac- 


tors, the film becomes maddeningly 


CATALOGING 
? 





boresome, and your audience is apt 
to walk out. 

Experience shows in general at least 
three camera shots need to be made 
for every one shot retained in the final 
screen version. In other words, for 
every minute of picture on the screen 
probably at least 30 distinct camera 
shots have been made! That is three 
hundred camera shots per reel. And 
that is not always a high average. 

That is where the costs are. Mate- 
rials are an insignificant factor. And 
if you want good work there are no 
short cuts. You want a specific fig- 
ure? Well, say somewhere around 


Give us all the details you can 
so that we can let you have an 
intelligent proposal. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 
Catalog Covers, Ring Binders, Swing-O-Ring, and Proposal Covers of BESTEX Artificial 


Leather, and Paper Cover Stocks; for Looseleaf, Plastic and Wire Bindings 
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$4000 to $7500 per reel, for the type 
of motion pictures you are consider. 
ing—perhaps up to $10,000 per reel, 
After all, $40 to $100 per hour is not 
much, considering the numerous peo- 
ple it takes to make a movie. But re- 
member, research, script writing, 
editing, cutting, recording sound, and 
matching picture to sound also are 
vital, time-consuming, and are not in- 
expensive phases of movie production. 
In any event, costs depend on what 
the content of the movie is, and on 
the number of people and length of 
time required to make it. Virtually 
every movie is a custom-built job and 
its price is determined by its speci- 
fications. 





In general, remember this: Motion 
pictures for industrial and commercial 
purposes have been used for about 50 
years. Those that were made and used 
correctly, produced beneficial results 
There are strong indications that hun- 
dreds of companies are taking steps 
right now to make movies an integral 
part of their postwar selling plans 
That’s why we say: Motion picture 
power has something. 


Buy War Bonds 


Howard Ehrlich 
New ABC Director 


Howard Ehrlich, executive vice- 
president of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, 
was elected a di- 
rector of the 
Audit Bureau of 
Circulations at its 
annual meeting in 
Chicago, October 
19, representing 
the business 
paper division and 
succeeding Mason 
Britton. Frank P. 
Keeney, Keeney 
Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, was reelected a direc- 
tor representing the business pape 
members. 





Howard Ehrlich 


Mr. Britton, for many years a Mc- 
Graw-Hiil executive, and now in gov- 
ernment service, was a director of the 
ABC, representing the business press, 
for 26 years. A resolution lauding 
his services to the ABC was adopted 
by the bureau at the general session 
which closed the convention. 

All other officers and directors wert 
reelected, P. L. Thomson continuing 
as president and James L. Shryock 4 
managing director. 


War Bonds Buy War Materie! 
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detail overlooked, to make it completely repre- 
sentative. It is precisely geared to the geographic 
spread of industry, the types of industries, size of 
plants, age groups and length of service. It there- 
fore furnishes dependable information on indus- 
trial workers throughout the United States— 
What they want. What they fear. What they think. 


WHAT DOES IT COVER? 


In many cases, the replies are surprisingly at 
variance with the impressions held by experi- 
enced plant executives. Yet how useful the right 
answer is as a working tool for policy-making 
management! Here are a few questions which the 
survey answers: 
1. Who does the factory worker think will do 
most to solve his job problem after the war 
— government, labor leader or factory head? 


N 


. Does he rate local union leaders good, av- 
erage or poor? 


3. Where is his best chance to make a good 
living—by union membership or on his own? 


4. What changes would he make in the way 


~FACTORY~ 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


The magazine of “Hownews’ 


the unions run things—such as strike votes 
and compulsory financial statements by 
unions? 


5. Which type of union contract does he favor 
— open, union or closed shop or mainte- 
nance of membership? 


6. Does he think his own company is capably 
managed? 


7. Does he feel that his own management has 
treated him fairly? ? 


8. Is he satisfied with his foreman? 


9. Does the worker feel that his employers 
have his own interests at heart? 


MORE TO COME 


November Factory will carry in the second in- 
stallment of this survey some surprising disclo- 
sures on what the factory worker really thinks 
about his company, its executives, and his fore- 
man. A reprint of the October article, with its 
constructive analysis of what the factory worker 
thinks about Labor Unions and Postwar Jobs is 
now available to any industrial executive, upon 
request. 


4 
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Pictures of Postwar Models 
Can Now Be Used for Promotion 


@® MODELS of new non-war items 
which manufacturers are making 
under PR 23, one of the four pre- 
reconversion orders issued by WPB 
last summer, need not be kept com- 
pletely under wraps, recent interpre- 
tations of the “no promotion” clause 
indicate. 

When the order appeared in July, 
WPB explained that the green signal 
for development of postwar products 







P cumcnouse officials are 


doing a lot of thinking these days 
about better processing methods, im- 
proved equipment and how to do a 
better job with a saving of time and 
manhours. For October closes the 
fiscal year of the Meat Packing In- 
dustry, and packers are getting set 
for another year of volume produc- 
tion in 1945. 


Now, while important men in the in- 


dustry are considering new _ pur- 
chases, is the ideal time to tell them 
about your business, your product or 
service. They have an increasing 


need of equipment, services and sup- 


THE NATIONAL 


407 S. Rearborn Street 


was designed to give technicians and 
engineers a running start, but that 
the models were not to be exploited, 
or used for sales purposes. 

At recent industry advisory com- 
mittee meetings, however, spokesmen 
for the WPB have considerably modi- 
fied their position, indicating they no 
longer object to using pictures of the 
models in advertising or displays. 

Even with this relaxation, WPB 


. 
in 


BPACKING 


TOWN 


plies. They have an AAI priority 
claim on critical materials. 

Here is a rich, receptive, year- around 
market, placed within easy 
reach by The National Provisioner, 
the magazine read by the entire in- 
. the magazine consulted 


your 


dustry 
by purchasers, executives, and key 
operating men in plants doing 97% 
of the total industry volume. 


Fifty-three years of service to meat 
packers, sausage manufacturers and 
related plants makes The Provisioner 
the ideal place for your sales mes- 
sage. Write today for more details 
in “Here’s a Field Where the Grass 


@ 
PROVISIONER 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


in Food Field Since 1891] 


IS Greener.” 
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continues to insist that the original 
model must be kept in the laboratory; 
advertising cannot indicate the price 
at which it will sell or the approx 
mate date of delivery. 


Attorneys explain that any eff 
on the part of WPB to restrict th 
use of pictures in advertising might 
infringe on freedom of the press. 
While they are not the least alarmed 
about semi-institutional exploitation 
of the models, they still do not want 
them used for direct sales promotion. 

PR 23 provides that models may 
be made only “in a minimum number 
and minimum size required to deter- 
mine suitability of the article for 
production and use.” No trial pro- 
duction runs are permitted, however. 

The order further states that “ex- 
perimental models shall not be dis- 
tributed for the purpose of promoting 
sales or creating customer demand 
for the article, nor shall such models 
be exhibited to the trade or the pub- 
lic.” This provision is now under- 
stood to mean that the model may not 
be exhibited at trade or sales fairs, or 
demonstrated to customers. However, 
it does not bar informing potential 
customers about your postwar prod- 
uct, even to the point of distributing 
pictures of the model. 


o 


oe 


Benson Succumbs to Illness 


Ralph H. Benson, announcer for the 
National Broadcasting Company, died 
suddenly in Chicago after a short illness 

Mr. Benson, who was only 28 years old, 
presented The Copy Chasers’ critique of 
Rockford advertising at a meeting of the 
Rockford Industrial Advertisers in May, 
1944. 


Kielty to Jam Handy 


The Jam Handy Organization, Detroit, 
training specialists, has placed John James 
Kielty in supervisory charge of operations, 
contact and editorial in the Chicago area. 


Newcomb & Sammons Is 
Formed in New York 


Robert Newcomb and Marguerite San 
mons have announced the formation ol! 
Newcomb & Sammons, industrial rela 
tions consultants, with headquarters in 
the Empire State Building, New York 

The firm will specialize in interpretive 
media for management, such as employe 
magazines, informational manuals, em’ 
ploye annual reports, radio programs for 
employes, etc. . 

Mr. Newcomb is the creator of “Stet, 
the “house magazine for house magazine 
editors” and is coordinator of the Na 
tional Council of Industrial Editors. 

Miss Sammons, formerly of the Pure 
Oil Company, Chicago, is vice-chairman 
of the Employe Publication Section of the 
National Safety Council. 

Miss Sammons will continue to n 
tain her headquarters in Butte, Montana, 
at the Anaconda Copper Mining Com’ 
pany.~ The new organization produces 
for Anaconda its labor-management news 
paper, “Copper Commando.” 
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the opinions of the four industrial buyers. 


@ “I KNOW nothing about adver- 
tising—don’t even know the termin- 
ology used by you men in your work.” 

The lucky man? L. E. Burke, 
maintenance supervisor for Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. and member of the NIAA 
Reader-Buyer Round Table. And he 
goes on: 

“I can tell you what interests me 
in an ad, however, and I understand 
that is why I am here.” 


At that particular moment, all the 
advertising men in the room should 
have locked the doors, poured Buyer 
Burke a tumblerful of their best Bour- 
bon, and parked their fannies on their 
chair edges, with pencils poised. 

Not that the speaker, or for that 
matter any of his fellow round table 
members, revealed anything new or 
startling. Quite the contrary. What 
he had to say, what they had to say, 
was “old stuff’—fundamental stuff 
many an adman once knew, but has 
long since forgotten. 


The Big Middle Group 


There’s the rub. It’s like a preacher 
we once knew, who was urging his 
congregation to attend a special eve- 
ning service. “I don’t have to worry 
j about the good people,” he said, “and 
I don’t worry about the bad. But 
there’s a great big middle group I 
label ‘the indifferent’—they’re the 
ones I want.” 

} We have them in advertising—that 
| reat middle group. They handle a 
} sizable amount of copy. They know 
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The Copy Chasers Review 


NIAA Reader-Buyer Selections 


Editor's note: One of the features on the National Industrial Advertisers Association confer- 
ence program, held in Chicago, September 22 and 23, was the Reader-Buyer Round Table 
discussion of advertising. Here, under the direction of John C. Vaaler, advertising manager, 
Askania Regulator Company, Chicago, who acted as the moderator, four men, Chicago 
industrial buyers, commented on advertising they liked. Each man selected three ads from the 
business papers he reads and spelled out his reasons for thinking them good. 

Because INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and its readers are vitally interested in the principles 
of good advertising, The Copy Chasers were asked to review the opinions and the advertising 
selected by the participants in this round table in their capacity as professional advertising 
men. Interestingly, it will be noticed that the opinions of The Copy Chasers closely parallel 


The four reader-buyers who cooperated in the round table were: E. C. Scoville, purchasing 
agent, American Maize Products Company, Chicago; L. E. Burke, maintenance supervisor, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago; H. S$. Whiton, chief mechanical engineer, Public Utility 
Engineering and Service Corporation, Chicago; and E. J. Gardner, superintendent, blast 
furnace and coke plant, Inland Steel Company, East Chicago, Ind. 


all the tricks and terminology. Most 
of their work is professionally pat. In 
fact, often they mask a mediocrity 
of indifference to the reader’s real in- 
terests under smooth layout and slick 
typography. 

All of us are touched by this, at 
one time or another. We know we’ve 
been guilty of it. So have you. But 
don’t listen to us preach, pay heed 
to realistic Buyer Burke: 

“If my time is limited, which is 
usually the case, I pass over the ads 


Buyer Burke's Selections .. . 
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therefore, 
should have eye-appeal—something to 
attract attention, a splash of color, 
a catchy headline, an unusual picture.” 

“Ah! Kid stuff,” says you. “Any 
neophyte just out of school ought to 


rather quickly. An ad, 


know that.” Okay. So grab your- 
self any issue of any business paper 
and cogitate on the few ads—the very 
few ads out of so many—that meet 
this fundamental psychology. 


But, more specifically ... 
Tells Why Ads Are Good 


Buyer Burke selected the advertise- 
ments that stopped him, and analyzed 
why they appealed to him. The first 
was a WESTINGHOUSE page, “Pre- 
cipitton KEEPS THESE ELECTRI- 
CAL GIANTS FROM ‘RUNNING 
A TEMPERATURE.’” Says our 
commentator: 

The splash of white across the heavy 
hackground drew my attention to this ad. 
The phrase, “A new principle for clean- 
ing air’ [caption for a panel explaining 
this scinelatal interested me because clean 
air is one of our major problems. I en- 
joyed the clever and unique description 
of the Precipitron which was easy to read 
and to follow. [It is both intriguing and 









clear as a bell five little lines of copy 
and hve clever explar atory sketches ] 
By that time I wanted to know more 
about the Precipitron and quickly read 
the balance of the ad, finally 
Westinghouse for their catalog 


writing 
The italics are ours. Deliberately. 


Look... 


drew my attention 
interested me 

major problems 

easy to read 

wanted to know mor 
read the balance 
writing Westinghouse 


Since the day advertising was born 
there have been all sorts of copy pre- 
scriptions and formulae. We defy 
anyone to do any better than the 
horse-sensical ones above. And prob- 
ably you’re going to call us a pretty 
smug crew when we say it coincides 
neatly with the four copy fundamen- 
tals we've always insisted this depart- 
ment stands for. Here they are ex- 
actly as they’ve always appeared here: 


Buyer Burke didn’t 
mention a sound sales idea; neverthe- 
this Westinghouse 
intelligently 


specifically 


less, it’s here in 
inherent to an 


page, 
conceived product and the new prin- 
ciple it involves. Now, is Burke 


off the beam, or does the copy really 
stack up? 


Crane Packing Company Ad Selected 


another of Buyer 
This time a 
PACKING COM 


But let’s take 
Burke’s ad selections. 
page of the CRANI 


PANY. Listen: 

‘Joints you can Forget’ is something 
which interests every maintenance man 
This excellent headline plus the effective 


Buyer Scoville’s Selections ... 


MERRY OISSTON & SONS, IHC 
G26 Teens, Pilledetpete 16. Fe © 8 A 





The Copy Chasers’ 
Principles 
@ THE COPY CHASERS base 
their criticism of industrial ad- 
vertising on the following basic 
principles, which they use in 
their own daily chores: 
| A sound sales idea—true to 
the product, penetrating re- 
memberable. 
An intriguing headline—not 
just tricky—logical to the 
promising 
reading 


bo 


sales idea, and 

enough to make 
worth while. 

3. Skillful copy, free from gen- 
eralities, free from advertis- 
ing bromides, and free from 
unbacked-up claims of su- 
periority—readable, human. 

4 Copy expressing the prod- 
uct’s qualities in terms of 
benefit to the purchaser— 
but nothing exaggerated, 
nothing boastful, nothing the 
salesman himself would be 
ashamed to say. If necessary 


—good solid ‘“reason-why.” 











picture drew my attention to this ad 

I found the copy very easy to read and 
very much to the point. The.ad tells 
you exactly where the material can be 
used, why it should be used and how 
to apply it 

Let’s look 
copy 

Insoluble in 
Gasoline—Freon 
other liquids and gases 
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Or this... 

Remains plastic; does not harden wit 
age. Joints unaffected by vibratien or 
temperature changes; easily broken after 
years of service 

And this... . 

Smooth; easy to apply; 
clearances. Non-settling. 
7 lbs., ready for use 

Funny thing about ads like this. 
When this department first started, 
many long years ago, we used to pass 
right by these quietly efficient ads for 
the more spectacular. But as time 
went on, what with a growing buyer- 
viewpoint consciousness, fieldwork, 
etc.—we began to comment on more 
and more of them. In fact, quite 
often we would devote entire chapters 
to the virtues of simplicity and di- 
rectness. 

So—we concur heartily with Buyer 
Burke on these ad selections. Now 
let’s go on to another member of the 
NIAA Reader-Buyer Round Table, 


and see what he has to say. 


readily fills all 
Packed 1 and 


This Purchasing Agent 
Ils a Positive Gentleman 


I have some very positive opinions on 
various subjects and it is very possible 
this fact led some of my friends to indi 
cate to Mr. Vaaler [moderator of the 
Round Table] that he could obtain from 
me reactions which, if nothing else, would 
be positive. This same factor has caused 
me no little trouble with my own or 
ganization 


Thus speaks a man who knows his 
own mind—E. C. Scoville, purchas- 
ing agent for American Maize Prod- 
ucts Company. Next, he takes you 
inside his organization: 


I insist that all contacts outside 
own fence which involve material or 
service, other than straight labor, be made 


knOW HOW STRONG 
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SURE IT’S ELEMENTARY. But maybe be- 
cause we've all gotten a little paunchy 
around the sales front during war 
years it is well to emphasize this fact: 


Advertising has got to do a great 
deal more than lift its weight in the 
competitive period ahead. 

No maybe about that, either. Few if 
any manufacturers will be far ahead of 
the hot breath of competition...as new 
and old brands fight for recognition... 
as new standards of quality, design, op- 
eration, distribution become apparent. 


And the power of the pages in the 
business papers reaching your market 
will surprise you. So know your own 
Strength — and use it ... to make your 
advertising more efficient ... to gain 
greater readership, lower cost-per- 
in juiry. 

HOW TO DO IT—Conditions have 
changed. Your customers aren’t the 
Same men they were five years ago. 
They don’t think the same. Nor do 


they have the same problems today. 


Find out. Don’t questionnaire thou- 
sands. Visit with a few yourself. Then 
get someone out in the field to make 
similar calls . . . asking about the 
hopes, plans, headaches of your pros- 
pects. What are their objectives in 
the years immediately ahead? What 
do they like or dislike about products 
such as yours? 


Then ... write ads that tell the 
reader what he wants and needs 
to know about your products or 
services — ads that will help him solve 
some of his problems. 


This field work — talking to readers 
—is no untried formula. It’s what 
A. B.P. editors do. And that’s what 
makes good business papers essential 
sources of help and information for 
business men. 

But not too many advertisers have 
followed in the editors’ footsteps. 
Those who do, really cash in. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
205 East 42 Street, New York 17, New York 


HERE'S HOW A.B.P. CAN HELP YOU — We 
have case studies of what other com- 
panies have done, and how it has paid 
out ... a check-list of points that 
simplify the approach; improve the 
results of field work. Booklets like 
“Intensive Advertising” by John E. 
Kennedy and others that may be right 
on the beam for you. In many cases 
field workers of individual A. B.P. 
member papers have been out re- 
searching their readers to discover 
the kinds of advertising that they find 
helpful. These publishers have first- 
hand reports of these interviews 
which might lay the groundwork for 
your own research. 


Drop us a line, phone, or stop in at 
the A.B. P. office and we'll be happy 
to see that you get copies of anything 
that may be interesting to you. Maybe 
we can help solve some of your prob- 
lems just as you try to help your cus- 
tomers and prospects solve theirs. 


DON’T FORGET— 


Business Paper Advertising 
Contest. Entries close January 
31, 1945. For details write 
to A.B.P. Headquarters. 
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through, or at least with the full knowl- 
edge of the purchasing department. Thus 
it is very essential that we be well posted 
on materials, processes and new develop- 
ments as they pertain to our operations. 


Now, down to cases on advertis- 
ing: 


There always the strong feeling that 
some good Det is Deing overlooked, and 
frankly, the biggest favor that advertising 
people as a whole can do for our organiza- 
tion is to make the ads simple and to the 
point so that the salient points can be 
grasped quickly 


Simple Pointed Ads Liked Best 


Simple and to the point. There it is 
again. And maybe it makes more sense 
than ever today with crowded busi- 
ness magazines and so much pressure 
on personnel. Here, for example, are 
the basic advertising-reader “wants” 
of Mr. P. (for Positive) Scoville: 


I do not look to advertising to give 
details of any piece of equipment. That 
is the function of catalogs I look to 
advertising to show me primary differ 
ences, or particular advantages of any 
piece of equipment 


All right, let’s see this Scoville mind 
in action, 


I like this HENRY DISSTON & SONS ad 
because there is no attempt to crowd a 
lot of information on one page As it 
happens | know hat Disston makes saws 
and the ad told me that special alloy 
steels were available for other specific pur- 
poses. They (Disston) are also switching 
their engineers to postwar planning. Un- 
doubtedly, a great -many concerns are 
offering postwar engineering now but 
Disston, in advertising this fact, must 
accept from me a problem which is very 
definitely without priority and belongs 

la 


ss 


in the postwar Cl 


Better read that last sentence again. 


Buyer Whiton's Selections ... 
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Perhaps more buyers than you think 
accept advertising as a valid vehicle 
of communication from manufacturer 
to themselves. Certainly Buyer Sco- 
ville couldn’t take Disston’s message 
more seriously if it came on their 
letterhead, addressed to him, person- 
ally. Accept this, please, as a reminder 
of how important it is what you say 
in your advertising, and how you 
say it. 

Now, how does this Disston page 
look to your Copy Chasers? 

We'd type it with the Crane ad. 
Once again—simple and to the point. 
Without horsing around, it immedi- 
ately makes clear that Disston has 
alloy steel available—it identifies the 
quality and use of such steel—it in- 
forms that Disston’s engineers are 
available for consultation now on 
postwar applications of tool and car- 
bon steel. It does all this in exactly 
82 words, plus a compact, uninvolved 
layout. 

Sell One Idea 

Next, Buyer Scoville comments on 
a TUBE-TURNS page with: 

It tells very little except that this com- 
pay is accentuating uniformity of prod- 
uct. This concerns me particularly because 
some years ago they did not. Again, 
however, I like the ad mainly because its 
arrangement attracted my attention—and 
it sold me one idea and let me go along 
to look at the next page. 

The italics are ours, but the lesson 
is Mr. Scoville’s. It’s another so- 
fundamental fact so many of us for- 
get. Some of us enthusiastically or 
forthrightly pack our pages with 
every last nut and bolt and 


How to repair 
burned-out 
boiler tubes! 


The Mehen beet Wetter . 


MELSON SPECIALTY 
WEOing toulrment CORP 
Dame PT O66 Peres Avenue, lee inamdne, (ottt 


then expect to win and hold readers. 

We quarrel with nothing Buyer 
Scoville has said. His comment indi- 
cates a personal concern. with things 
advertised that our kind of criticism, 
obviously, can never have. There are, 
however, some things he didn’t say, 
that we'd like to say. To wit—we 
think this Tube-Turns job is fine as 
far as it goes, but it doesn’t go far 
enough. Generally speaking, we can’t 
get too excited over “UNIFORM” as 
a headline. We'd like it explained, 
quickly and neatly, in a head that hit 
the buyer’s interest. In other words— 
uniform to what degree—or uniform 
by what exclusive process—or uni- 
formity that helped somebody do 
something better or cheaper. You 
know what we mean. 

Buyer Scoville’s third selection was 
a LAPP INSULATOR page. 

“I stopped to look at it,” says he, 
“because I like installation photo- 
graphs.” 

Well, mister, so do thousands of 
other readers. And, so do we. Like- 
wise Scoville likes pictures rather than 
drawings, and is not interested in a 
lot of copy. Here are your “ABC’s” 
of advertising, but this time it’s no 
teacher in a classroom talking. 


Meet an Advertising Skimmer 


I regularly read the trade and techni 
cal magazines which cover the field of 
mechanical engineering and central sta 
tion practices, skimming through the ad 
vertising pages rather rapidly in the hoy 
that an occasional cut or headline wi 
arrest my attention. Now and then when 
seeking some specific item, I look at th 
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Which way the wind’s blowing 


for POSTWAR 
PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 


PRESENT activities in the mechanical-de- 
sign field indicate the many postwar sales 
opportunities for manufacturers of materials, 
fabricating techniques, component parts and 
finishes. To measure this activity, an editorial 
survey was conducted by PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING in the mechanical-design 
field. 

There are different phases of product de- 
velopment that will affect your postwar sales 
and advertising plans. For example, it was 
found out that: 

3 out of 4 manufacturers are already 
redesigning their prewar products. 

This large number of your customers are 
radically improving their prewar products 


ABC* ABP 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, WN. Y. 
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Send for your 


for postwar competition. A redesigning of 
transportation equipment, household and of- 
fice appliances and industrial and agricul- 
tural machinery will call for specifications of 
materials, parts and finishes. Be sure the 
product engineers of these companies know 
about your latest developments and improve- 
ments. How your products will increase per- 
formance efficiency of their products. 


This is just one of the sales opportunities 
indicated by PRODUCT ENGINEERING’S 
survey. More statistics that will point the way 
for your postwar sales and advertising plans 
are available in a 16-page booklet entitled 
“Postwar Sales Opportunities”, Mail the cou- 
pon now for your free copy. 


FREE COPY 


of POSTWAR SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Please send me, without obligations, your book entitled ‘‘Post- 
war Sales Opportunities" 
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ads more carefully. Even then I appre- 
ciate a cut or headline which stands out 
and shows at a glance what item the 
ad covers. 


So says H. S. Whiton, Chief Me- 
chanical Engineer of Chicago’s Public 
Utility Engineering & Service Cor- 
poration, our third Round Table 
member. Here are his comments: 

This BETHLEHEM STEEL ad hits me 
squarely between the eyes. The cut alone 
tells me almost all I need to know about 


the tool, and backs up fully the headline, 
“No Experience Necessary.” 


Write Your Ads to One Man 

Note again how the buyer interprets 
the ad in terms of his personal respon- 
sibilities. It’s the old story. You're 
not advertising to ten thousand (or 
whatever the figure) utility engineers 
in their magazine, you’re writing a 
personal message to one engineer. 

Now, Buyer Whiton again: 


This Nelson (NELSON SPECIALTY WELD- 
ING EQUIPMENT CORPORATION) ad attracts 
me because the cut clearly shows the 
manner in which the tool is used. It 
conveys a good idea of the space required 
in which to manipulate the tool, hence 
illustrates to me the general type of job 
for which it can be used. The reading 
matter is instructive and not too long 
The use of color is not objectionable, but 
in my estimation adds little to the set- 
up When color helps to explain a 
drawing or diagram, I am for it, but am 
not keen for color just for color’s sake 


Tell ‘em “How” in Ads 


To us, in many ways, this Nelson 
page is the most interesting yet intro- 


duced. Of course, we've long been 


“How To” suckers—so when we spot, 
“How to repair burned-out boiler 
tubes!” we're half sold right at the 
start. Then, as Buyer Whiton says, 


Buyer Gardner's Selections .. . 
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the picture is big enough and clear 
enough to show exactly what’s what. 
And copy lines like, “One operator 
and a helper can average about 2300 
studs or about 24 feet of tube, in 
eight hours,” talk our language. 


A PHILLIPS SCREW ad was next on 
Mr. Whiton’s list of “solid senders.” 
Here are his comments: 


This Phillips Screw ad attracted me be- 
cause the illustration clearly depicts the 
difference between this type of screw head 
and the type that has given me trouble in 
the past. 


For once we're without anything 
to say. Buyer Whiton has summed 
up this Phillips page just about the 
way we would. And when buyer and 
adman are on the same beam, that’s a 
pretty healthy sign. 


Where Have You Heard 
These Words Before? 


As busy as all of us are, it is abso- 
lutely essential that our first glimpse of 
an advertisement should make a definite 
impression upon us—definite enough to 
make a busy man stop for a thorough look 
at it. We haven't time to browse through 
an ad and guess what the advertiser is 
trying to tell us. We cannot be expected 
to study a picture that contains so much 
detail that one vital part is concealed 
And we simply will not wade through an 
assortment of facts, especially in small or 
indistinct type, in the hope that we 
might run across something in our line. 


And that’s how E. J. Gardner, blast 
furnace superintendent for Inland 
Steel feels about you and your busi- 
ness of making ads. 

I have chosen as one of the ads on my 
preferred list, that of FISCHER &PORTER 
COMPANY, for their “‘Rotameter.” I new 
instantly what piece of equipment they 
were advertising, how it functioned, and 
eight specific advantages that it offered. 
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Another Businesslike Ad Chosen 


“Also I paused to read this LINDE 
propucts ad,” goes on Mr. Gardner, 
“because I am interested in good 
welding rod. The two simple illustra- 
tions told their tales expertly, 


We, in our way of classifying 
things, would put this Linde page in 
the pigeonhole marked for that quietly 
efficient, businesslike and informative 
advertising that should always be the 
backbone of the business press. 

Mr. Gardner goes on: 

Another type of advertising which I 
find very pleasing is that used by the 
Norton Refractories for their brick. 

Well, maybe we’re tougher critics 
than our buyer on this one. We 
think there’s a superior headline to, 
“For Efficiency — CRYSTOLON 
Brick.” Efficiency can be translated in 
terms of somebody’s problems or poc- 


ketbook. 
Who Is an "Expert"? 


Who is an “expert” in this business, 
anyway? The Copy Chasers? Nuts! 
Not even our most ardent fan ever 
believed that. Your boss? Nuts, 
again! The buyer? Careful here, don’t 
slip. It would be easy to say “Yes,” 
but he isn’t either. He’s a guide, a 
barometer, a highly vital source of in- 
formation—but that’s all. 

No, sir—you’re the expert! 

Use buyers, use us, use your boss— 
use every available fountainhead for 
doing a better job. And be sure you 
do that better job. 

It’s your ship. Better steer it. 

THe Copy CHASERS 
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Responsive Readers are the best evidence that a magazine is 
actually serving its readers well and supplying the type of infor- 


mation they are interested in and need more of. 


Obviously, when the audience a magazine provides is composed 
of Responsive Readers (with proved interest in the magazine) it 
constitutes a more receptive, more active and better audience for 
the advertisers. The only question then is whether that audience 
is one which has need for the advertiser's products and authority 


to specify or buy the equipment or products needed. 


But here also Responsive Readers are important, for they pro- 
vide an accurate, up-to-the-minute, and constantly revised picture 


Se 21,042 Reader- 


Within Eight Months 


ate Tats; 





shown in the small chart, indicates 26.02% in the Executive 
Group, 55.23% in the Plant Engineering Group, and 18.75% in 
the Operating Groups. 


Another important disclosure made by the requests 


of Re- 


sponsive Readers is their interest in various types of equipment. 
This is of great value to advertisers, but is equally important as 
a continuous guide to the editorial staff. It helps determine an 
editorial pattern and balance, which in turn sustains or increases 


the already high reader interest. 


The interest in various types of equipment is shown by the 
following Reader-Inquiries which were passed along to advertisers. 


of the magazine's audience. 


For example, the 21,042 Reader- 


Inquiries directed to INDUSTRY and POWER in the first eight 


months of 1944 clearly indicate the type of men ACTUALLY 
USING the magazine as a source of information. That picture, 








ANALYSIS OF READERS 


Executive Group 


Pres. or Owner eae 
V.P.. Sec. or Treas... SE 
General Manager Nl 


Factory Mgr. or Supt. 

Purchasing Agent ae 
Engineering Group 

Plant or Chief Eng. 


Engineering Dept. 





Supt. of Power ee 
Operating Group 

Dept. Foreman ae 

Maintenance Supt. Sy 

Chief Electrician ee 

All Other Titles hae 








Air Conditioning, Heating and Dust Control......... - Lae 
Boilers and Boiler Room Equipment............. .. 1,670 
Diesel Engines, Prime Movers.................. » bees 
CREAR Ree 2,024 
es ccsacecesavenoneneee 1,374 
Lubricants, Lubrication Equipment ................... 911 
Maintenance Equipment and Miscellaneous........... 2.631 
in aed ow ee nes butee suas e hee a 794 
cian owe weed emnede wind 1,355 
Pumps, General Plant Equipment.................... 1,616 
Power Transmission Equipment...................... 1,935 
FS ea ees ee ne . 1,762 
| ar i et <P eS er AR ee . 782 
a a ee ee eer . 1,027 
nS, o> os sod cudaa nace an kee te bene 954 

RE Par ae ee eee eee ee ee eee ...- 21,042 


If your products are in this group and if you want to reach an 
audience of both plant engineers and plant operating executives 
—the results advertisers in INDUSTRY and POWER experience 


should be of interest to you. 


INDUSTRY*POWER 


A Magazine for Executives and Engineers 
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| CONTINUED FROM PaGe 50} 


Chemical Future 


practically any shape desired. Ply- 
wood furniture, bathtubs, light walls 
and movable partitions as strong per 
unit of weight as steel, will materially 
assist in making possible the inexpen- 
sive and durable house of tomorrow. 
treated inexpensive soft 
woods “transmuted” into 
hardwoods, that are highly fire re- 
sistant, rot and termite resistant, that 


Chemically 
will be 


can be dyed in any color of the rain- 
bow, and may be bent, twisted and 


compressed. 


_Each New Material to Have Its Use 


The one-time discussed battle be- 
tween plastics and light metals in 
building construction, automobiles, 
plane and rail transportation, furni- 
ture, etc., may never take place. Quite 
probably they will find their respec- 
tive niches where the properties of 
each will dictate where they should 
be used. 

In the fields of refrigeration, air 
conditioning, lighting and communi- 
cation, tremendous strides have been 
made, many of which can be directly 
contributed to the chemist 


Chemistry and Your Health 


Chemotherapy _ is revolutionizing 
the science of medicine, placing in the 
hands of the doctor and dentist ways 
and means for not only combating, 
but preventing many physical and 
mental ills that beset mankind. A 
responsible speaker at the recent 
American Chemical Society meeting 
in New York declared that it is bio. 
logically possible for many of our 
children or our children’s children to 
live in good health for 130 years 
through the developments in medi- 
cinal chemistry. Perhaps it is true, 











as the speaker pointed out, that in 
comparison with research in other 
fields, chemo-medical research looks 
and is small-time and amateurish, 
Nevertheless, we are registering pro- 
gress at a most encouraging rate. 








When one hears a reliable director 
of research state, “It is to be antici- 
pated that in the near future com- 
pounds will be introduced which are 
potent stimulants for the brain, post- 
poning the sensation of fatigue, in- 
creasing mental alertness, and in some 
cases raising patients out of depres- 
sion of the type which may respond 
to such treatment”; when one reads 


28,790 MANUFACTURERS 


Out of an average total edition of 56,151, Dun’s Review 
reaches 28,790 manufacturers. The size of these concerns, 
as indicated by their Dun & Brapstreet ratings, and the 
title of the officers reached in each group, appear in the 
following analysis: 


Ove? S20M- Under All ne , , 
Si2s5M = $125M = $20M_— Other Total of the exciting experimental work of 
, Seng chemotherapeutic nature being done in 
Owner, Partner, Chairman 696 1, 3¢ 531 720 3,327 he field f ical di 1 tl 
President 6,664 3,229 542 2,276 12,711 the felds of tropical diseases and the 
Vice-President 754 219 14 182 1,169 common and terrible scourges of man- 
Treasurer, Secretary 1,977 67° 566 3,303 kind, such as cancer and tuberculosis, 
‘4 Mg Ss: s N iT.. >. “ 
Gen. Mgr., Mgr., Sales Mg: only then is a proper understanding 
Factory Mgr 924 216 j1 254 1,435 a a oe oe h she 
District and Branch Mgr S31 6 66 906 reac e o the part that . jemustry 
All Other 3,334 1,163 297 1,145 5,939 will play in the years ahead in raising 
= health standards and prolonging life 
‘0 5,180 6,883 518 5,20 28,7 ; a 
sOER noel —— .. _ 17° under satisfactory conditions. 


These figures represent a name-by-name check; they are 


ve Chemisiry's Effect on Industry 
not the result of a projection of a sample. 


Very often the question is asked, 
“What industries will be especially af- 
fected by chemistry in the next dec- 
ade?” This can best be answered by 
the reply, “all industry.” In addition 
to those already discussed, attention 
should be called to the industrial util- 
ization of farm products and wastes, 
commonly termed “farm chemurgy” 
and to the field of packaging. Slowly 
perhaps, but surely, chemistry, if not 
prevented by well-meaning divergent 
interests, will find ways and means 
of profitably employing agricultural 
products in industry. 


It is believed that the manufacturers in the $125,000 and 
over bracket, represent more than 85°% of the top-rated 
manufacturers of the country. 

In addition, the magazine covers 12,397 wholesalers; 4,213 
banking, financial and insurance companies; 6,191 trans- 
portation, communication, utility, and retail establishments, 
etc.; through 20,666 presidents; 6,603 owners, partners, 
and chairmen; 2,320 vice-presidents; 2,375 treasurers; 2,937 
secretaries, etc. Detailed breakdown available, as well as 
evidence of unusual results secured by advertisers. 


DUNS REVIEW 


Published by DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 


290 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





Developments in Packaging 
Revolutionary developments have 
been made in the field of packaging 
during the war. Chemists were brought 
into this field to help solve some very 
dificult problems of packaging wart 








CHICAGO CLEVELAND BOSTON LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 

material, foods, etc. and in so doing; 

have demonstrated the desirability of 
continuing assistance of chemistry in NE 

this field in the postwar period. 

Six 
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TODAY —the thousands of small 
warcraft, the thousands of young 
Americans who are operating them 
through dangerous waters are mak- 
ing an invaluable contribution to 
Victory. 





TOMORROW -the great, billion- 
dollar yachting industry will make 
an equally great contribution to 
better living for thousands of Amer- 
icans who for the first time will want 
to enjoy—and who will be able 
to enjoy—America's great leisure 
sport. Its highly developed mass 
production techniques, its enor- 
mously expanded facilities will ca- 
ter to new thousands who will have 
learned the thrill of owning their 
own boats. 


This is the great market culti- 
vated by hundreds of adver- 
tisers who have raised adver- 
tising volume to a record high 
with regular schedules in 





YACHTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


205 East 42nd Street 





New York 17, N. Y. 
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Suggestions for the 
Small Advertiser 


A few months ago we came to the con- 
clusion that our postwar prosperity de- 
pended very much on a substantial in- 
crease in the use of advertising, both 
direct-mail and industrial publications. In 
working up our plans, we studied INpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING and other publications. 
We have, however, come up against a 
problem. 

This problem arises because our prod- 
ucts are raw materials used in the pro- 
duction of consumer items. Before putting 
the questions to you, I want to tell you 
that our firm has never followed a defi- 
nite advertising plan. Advertising was 
done haphazardly from time to time, 
mostly during low periods in business. 

Our last such effort was late in 1940, 
when the enclosed folder was used. In it 
you will find information on the 
type of products we manufacture and 
their uses. The response to this folder was 
very favorable. Several new customers 
were obtained and numerous requests for 
additional copies were received. We 
think that your answers to the questions 
that follow will be of considerable help 
to us 

1. What would be the proper angle 

from which to write our advertising? 

2. Would you recommend “Tell All” 
ads using formulae to suggest ways 
of using our products? 

Do you think we can use photo- 
graphs in any way? If so, how? 

4. What do you think of the enclosed 

folder? 

5. Have you 

Our business has been built almost en- 
tirely on direct mail advertising, although 
ads in industrial publications have brought 
some customers. For this reason we wish 
to intensify direct mail advertising. We 
are very eager to hear your comments 
for having been a reader of your column 
in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING every month 
leads us to believe that you can help us. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 


some 


w 


any other suggestions? 


We are quite interested in your sit- 
uation and the questions asked. Be- 


| cause you are manufacturing a very 


| number of 


' 


specialized raw material used by a 
industries on which we 
presume the volume is not great com- 
pared with some of the bulk raw 
materials industries, you probably al- 
ways will have the problem of what 
to do, how to do it, and at times, 
whether anything should be done. 
Your problem, however, can be read- 
ily solved by making the usual com- 
plete product and market research 
as step No. 1. 


PROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 





By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





In product research you will deter- 
mine first the background facts as to 
the certainty of the source and vol- 
ume of raw materials you use, im- 
provement of product, comparison 
with competitive products, study and 
development of new and _ enlarged 
uses in all industries, etc. You will 
also develop a market trend and as 
closely as possible set up quotas by 
industries and determine in advance 
what you can afford to pay for reach- 


ing those quotas. 
This study will include a rather 
accurate measurement of the total 


volume of your material in each mar- 
ket, your own total and what in- 
creases you may expect when you doa 
good marketing job. 

Then you would take up each in- 
dustry in turn, determining what they 
know about your product, what they 
think of it competitively, and wat 
you believe it is necessary to do to 
influence them to buy more. This 
would bring you to the problem of 
not only making your product well 
and favorably known to your mar- 
kets, but also the question of whether 
it would be practical to try to make 
your product so prized even by the 
general public that they would think 
well of any manufacturer who would 
include your raw materials as an in- 
gredient in his preparation. At the 
outset this might seem impractical but 
certainly it is worth study. 

To specifically answer your ques- 
tions: 

1. It is difficult to advise as to just 
what angle should be used in writing 
your advertising without having more 
information about your products and 
markets. However, according to the 
Sales Analysis Institute, it is largely 
a question of customer benefits. Give 
your customers and prospective cus- 
tomers information about your prod- 
uct and service that they need, and 
good reasons for buying your product, 
and they will send in their orders— 
that is, providing you convince them. 

Sometimes when it seems all of the 
good standard buying reasons are old 
and tried, we look for more devious 
methods, showing pretty pictures of 
dogs, horses, girls, and using im 
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triguing headlines; but these usually 
fall far short of plain regson-why or 
case study copy. 

2. We would recommend “Tell- 
All” advertisements but still try to 
keep the copy from being too long 
and heavy. Do not try to give enough 
information so a person could place 
an order rather enough informa- 
tion so that a person would want to 
know more and write you about your 


product. 

Often times if a prospective cus- 
tomer reads enough so that he thinks 
he can make a decision from your ad, 
the answer may be no; whereas, if 
there is still more information needed, 
he will write you and you can then 
be more sure of influencing a favorable 
decision. 

3. You probably know best, but we 
would urge an attempt to use pho- 
tographs or other illustrations when 
possible, as these, if properly selected, 
will help toward attention value. 
Much interest is being evidenced along 
scientific lines which might indicate 
pictures of scientists or chemists in 
your laboratory creating new and im- 














proved materials, or in the laboratories 
f your customers, blending your ma- 
terials with theirs. Then, of course, 
there are hundreds of interesting ap- 
slication photographs showing your 
roduct blended with others in final 
se, 

It might be interesting to note here 
hat several years ago we recommended 
tyle show pictures in a magazine 
zing to textile manufacturers. The 
dvertiser in question was sure that 
his would be in bad taste. Today that 
agazine is filled with such pictures 
nd advertisers report improved re- 
pults, 

4. We like your folder. It has a nice 
bonservative institutional make-up. It 
snot loud and over-advertisy. It gives 
the background, names and descrip- 
tions, the products, and the uses by 
ndustries clearly and quickly. How- 


er, it is not aggressive nor Creative. 
tshould not be, but if you are after 
ncreased business, you must have 





ther advertising in the business mag- 
zines, in directories, and prepare other 
dvertising and sales promotion ma- 
etal that will aggressively go after 
usine: 

i. 1 have two other suggestions: 
ist, :{ not already a member, I 
‘ould :ecommend that you attend the 
karest local chapter of the National 
ndustr'al Advertisers Association 
here you can compare notes with 
her men having the sme problems. 
cond, I would recommend that you 
ect good industrial advertising 
gency and discuss your problems 
ith them, 


Yable Loprics 





Reconversion Pricing First, 
Henry Ralph, MI’s Washington 
Editor, compiled a list of questions 
business men most frequently ask 
on reconversion pricing. » » Then 
serious but informal answers were 
sought from OPA officials. » » 
While there is nothing official in 
the “Answers to 20 Reconversion 
Pricing Questions” on page 147, 
you can feel OPA breathing down 
your neck in all of them. » » Here 
are a few glints from this reflec- 
tion of OPA current attitudes. » » 
OPA believes that the general aver- 
age prices of consumer goods (cost- 
of-living items) right after the end 
of the European war will be no 
more than 7% above 1942.» » That 
manufacturers should set unit costs 
on the basis of capacity produc- 
tion. » » That unless Congress fails 
to renew the present price control 
law when it expires June 30, 1945 
there is strong probability that 
price controls will be continued 
throughout the Japanese cam- 
paigns and even longer. 


Please Quote In this issue of 
Modern Industry, two articles 
which were field researched and 
staff-written for our own primary 
audience of management men in 
the nation’s 31,500 most important 





READER CO eZee 


A year ago, as the result of an ad- 
vertisement on page 184 of the Jun 
15, 1943 issue of Modern Industry, we 


purchased a carload of... 





In a recent issue of Modern Industry 
there is an article entitled “‘Derma- 
titis Hazards Charted”. I would 
like .. 


On page 12 of the August 15 issue of 
Modern Industry you have illus- 
ee 


A short time ago I noticed an article 
about a device used by factories 
Weee pe eh 


You will note that we have renewed 
pur subscription for two more 
years... 


In a recent issue of Modern Industry 
we note with interest on page 24 an 
article entitled “Punch ves Man 
Hours” . 











plants seem of sufficient basic im- 
portance in terms of tomorrow to 
bring to your attention as a source 
of material for house organs, bul- 
letins, fundamental programs. » » 
“How Plants Solve Veteran Prob- 
lems” by MI’s Industrial Relations 
Editor, Kirk Earnshaw and col- 
laborator Arthur Pearce, Materials 
Editor, charts a model plan neither 
costly nor elaborate for handling 
veterans’ problems. » » It is based 
on the experience of scores of com- 
panies. » » The article on page 42 
details five-steps to be studied be- 
fore taking on the critical challenge 
the returning veteran presents to 
all management, » » “Reconversion 
Time is Cost-Cutting Time” by 
MI’s Technical Editor, Bill Blank 
plots 22 cost cutting opportunities 
in machinery, materials, sales 
channels and office. » » This article 
on page 48 starts in high with a 
top-management executive begin- 
ning his own re-training to “cost- 
thinking” with the operation of 
putting out the lights in his own 
private office when he leaves it. 


Beardsley Ruml In the current 
issue, the man who made a reality 
of his pay-as-you-go tax plan sets 
up a sterling point-by-point case as 
to precisely why corporate income 
taxes should be eliminated. » » 
Don’t eliminate corporate taxes, 
doing so would encourage absorp- 
tion of small businesses by large 
corporations, writes G. Sidney 
Houston who opposes Rum! in this 
Debate-in-Print. » » Houston is 
manager of Investment Research 
Department for the First Bank 
Stock Corp., Minneapolis, an ac- 
tive committeeman in preparing 
the “Twin Cities Postwar Tax 
Plan.” » » Of all magazines, Mod- 
ern Industry alone presents vital 
issues argued from both sides by 
their leading exponents and pro- 
vides the medium by which its 
reader audience of responsible 
management men in the nation’s 
most important plants can say 
what they think about the issues 
and arguments presented. 


Modern Industry, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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HE Petroleum industry is as highly engineered as 
any that might be named. Engineers and Super- 
intendents in the Drilling and Production, Pipe Line 
Transportation, Natural Gasoline Manufacturing and 
Refining Divisions, a// are interested in the many en- 
gineering and operating problems which are common 
to most divisions of the industry. 

A majority, such as fabrication, metering, metal- 
lurgy, corrosion, welding, lubrication, insulation, flow 
control, etc., are common to all. The subjects in which 
these engineers are interested, by virtue of their con- 
cern with OPERATIONS, regardless of industry di- 
vision, involve the purchase, use and maintenance of 
a host of products (see list on opposite page). 


Basic Information Wanted 

Any advertisement that describes and pictures basic 
information about a product—its design, its capaci- 
ties, its uses, its fundamental advantages—will be 
useful to engineers in a// divisions even though it is 
aimed primarily at one engineering group. For in- 
stance, if your best market for a particular product 
happens to be the Refinery field, your advertising in 
The Petroleum Engineer should round out your basic 
product story with examples of its specific application 
to Refinery use. But as long as your basic story is 
there, you have the assurance that a// Petroleum engi- 
neers in a// divisions will be interested. 

This community of interest is frequently borne out 
by the comments of operating engineers with whom 
our editors and research men are in constant touch. 
As one Refinery engineer put it recently: 

“Engineers in oil fields and refineries have 
one similar difficulty with pressure gauges. 
Available instruments register absolute pres- 
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sure. If these pressures are high, small per. 





centage changes are hardly noticeable on thi 
dial. Measuring changes in minute pressure 
across points in a fractionating column oper. 
ating under vacuum is as im portant to Re. 
finery engineers as it would be for an oil well 
engineer to notice a Slight pressure drop when 
he is operating a well at 6,000 pounds psi. He 
and I are equally interested in articles or ads 
dealing with this subject.” 





Petroleum Engineering Problems} 
Have No Geographical Limits 


The Petroleum Engineer deals 9 
cifically with new and advan 





techniques and practices that he 
solve operating problems ¢/roas 
out the oil world. Engineer 
problems aren't restricted to 4 
geographical area; they are uni 
sal. A reader in Venezuela mi 
write The Petroleum Engin 
about a new method or a 
hook-up that has proved successful in his isola 
field or plant. That information, through The Pe 
leum Engineer's editorial pages, soon makes its ¥ 
into the far corners of oildom helping to solve ! 
vidual operating problems that have proved bi 
for years. All over the globe, Petroleum men 4 
The Petroleum Engineer because the editorial! pé 
and most of the advertising pages are a forum for 
exchange of practical operating ideas and meth 
and descriptions of the equipment and materials 
operating men specify and buy. 
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Why is the Operating Engineer 
Important to You? 


92% of all equipment and supplies are purchased 
by engineers and engineering trained superintendents, 
foremen and operating officials. (From a national 
study of oil industry buying habits by T. Gaines 
Research, in cooperation with Hooper-Holmes.) 

These men, whose responsibility for performance 
earns them the right to specify and buy, actually 
requisition equipment and machinery to the tune of 
$3,000,000,000 annually. So manufacturers making 
equipment, materials or products used in any of the 
engineering operations listed here can tell a basic 
product story to all engineers in the three divisions of 
the industry, through informative product advertising 
in The Petroleum Engineer. 


Low Cost Coverage of Operating Men 


You can run a full page in every issue of The Petro- 
leum Engineer for a solid year for only $2340... (13 
issues including the Reference Annual). 


1 page aD tee... . . : $180.00 
2 page......13 times...... 97.50 
4 page 13 times...... 52.50 


All space sold on bulk basis; rates governed by total 
space used within one year. 
For full details on cover rates, additional fractional units, color 


inserts, etc., see The Petroleum Engineer listing in Standard 
Rate & Data, Class III or call the office nearest you. 


New York 17, N. Y., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, Roger Motheral; 
Chicago 6, Illinois, 330 South Wells Street, E. V. Perkins; 
Los Angeles 36, California, 518 N. Sweetzer, R. C. Wipperman. 
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If you make equipment or ma- 
terials related to these subjects 








Fluid Separation 
Friction 


per . all common to more than’ Gas Transmission 
Re- one division of the petroleum Gauging 
well industry . . . you can — on Gas Compression 
E . . . . . t : 
then mg <r rovg" Hard Surfacing of Metals 
He g ‘ Heat Exchange 
| ] Abrasion Heating 
Automatic Control Hydraulics 
Centrifuging Instrumentation — 
Cleaning : Temperature Recording and Control 
ems) Color Dynamics Flow Recording and Control 
, Condensation Liquid Level Recording and Control 
its Construction Engineering Pressure Recording and Control 
als 5 Corrosion Product Analysis Recording 
Pals ¥ (viscosity, color vapor) 
dvand Desulphurization of Gases and a 
hat hd Liquids 
; Electrification Laboratory Research 
7 " \ . . 
brow Electric Motors Lighting | 
ineert Electronics Lubrication 
| to Equipment Design Machine Shop Practice 
alll Excavating Maintenance of Machinery 
. Exhaust Materials Handling 
la mi aes 
— Fabrication oe 
engine Field Testing etering 
oie Filtration Motor Transportation 
isola Fire Protection Overhead Transmission 
e Pet Flanging Packing 
t Fluid Flow Painting and Coating 
; its 
lve 
- bali 
yen 
al p oe ee eee 
n for 
nethe 


-ials 






Pipe Threading and Repair 
Piping ‘ 
Power Transmission 
Preheating 
Pressure Control 
Prime Movers 

1. Steam 


2. Internal Combustion 
3. Electric 


Pumping 

Radiation 

Recording 

Repair of Machinery 
Safety Practices 
Storage 

Synthetics (Use of ) 
Telegraphy 
Telephony 
Thermodynamics 
Thread Sealing 
Transportation 

Tube Cleaning 
Tubing Repair and Threading 
Ventilating 

Water Cooling 


Water Treating 
Welding 


Engineers throughout the Petroleum 
Industry deal with most of these 
subjects. 














DRILLING & PRODUCTION © PIPE LINE @ REFINING & NATURAL GASOLINE 





Dallas 1, Texas, Irwin-Keasler Building e T. J.'Crowley, Advertising Manager 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 43] 


Direct Mail Day 


one to be retained by sender, and the 
other by the recipient, will be filled 
by the sender. 
Mailing Lists Discussed 

James M. Mosely, president, Mosely 
Selective List Service, Boston, pictured 
the enormous opportunities for direct- 
mail selling that will soon be open, 
citing figures on the national income, 
savings, and many markets created by 
new families. 


Lester Suhler, of Look, advised ade- 
quate tests for evaluating mailing lists 
during the reconversion period. 

Virgil D. Reed, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, said that war is not 
the only reason for shifts in popula- 
tion. Many changes have been going 
on for years. 

Charles B. Mills of O. M. Scott & 
Sons Company told how its external 
house organ, “Lawn Care,” is used 
to open the door for direct mail. 

Arthur M. Karl explained the serv- 
ice of mailing list brokers. ‘The use 
of address stickers on mass mailings 





power ina 
pint-size 
package 


















a 
APPRECIATED BY 





ee 


witht AVIATION INDUSTRY 










@ There is a marked similarity of 
service in the aircraft and automo- 
tive fields. There is also an under- 
standable similarity in the men- 
responsible-for-service. 

@ Since World War I, automotive- 


trained men have been largely 





responsible for both production and 
operation of aircraft. 
@ And fornearly that long—23 years 
if fact—automotive men have pre- 
ferred the convenient, compact, 
pocket size of Motor Service Magazine. 
@ In the Aviation industry, men-respon- 
sible-for-service recognize the power of the 
“how-to-do-it” articles packed into the 
pocket-size Aviation Service Magazine. 
Advertisers should put this power to work 
for their aircraft service products. 

Ask for interesting facts and figures 
about advertising to the Aviation Service 


Industry! 


AVIATION SERVICE 


f goer 
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atior ee 
MN mage ms, 


ty 
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MAGAZINE |< 


549 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 6, Hlinois 


Motor 
automotive 


Pe ea ie oe ek 
for 23 vears, among 





Tiedie Me) ee ee ie . 
service 





publications 





does not detract from pulling power," 


said Mr. Karl. 


A. Gardiner Gibbs, McGraw-Hilj 
Publishing Company, recited personal 
experiences to show how direct mail 
is missing the boat and that bette 
planning will achieve greater results 


Imaginative Copy Urged 


Frank Egner, vice-president, Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, warned direct-mail advertisers 
not to be satisfied with their present 
copy. Doubtless it can be made to ap. 
peal to more people. 


K. C. Pratt, House Magazine In- 
stitute, New York, and editor of Sée?, 
a house organ for editors, cited the Faen 
remarkable growth in the use of com- FP" 
pany publications as an instrument of 
public and industrial relations during 
the war years. 


Following is list of those companies 
whose entries were judged winners, S. 


or worthy of honorable mention: c 
the h 
Industrial Winners = * 
. siete and a 
American Chain & Cable Company, I: : 
American Enka Corporation. pai . 
Beardsley & Piper Company. of in! 
Cating Rope Works, Inc. 
The Celotex Corporation. To n 
Copper & Brass Research Association — Teme! 
Dravo Corporation. been 


The Eagle-Picher Sales Company : 
The B. F. Goodrich Company. The 


Gulf Oil Corporation. struct 
Industrial Tape Corporation. trial 
Lane-Wells Company. TEM 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
Lukens Steel Company. requi! 


Metallizing Engineering Company, IncMor “C 
Phoenix Metal Cap Company. 





Preformed Wire Rope _ Informati -_ 
Bureau pipes 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. —for 
Republic Steel Corporation and g 
Shell Oil Company, Inc. by re 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Spartan Saw Works, Inc. produ 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey Ventil 
Sun Oil Company their 
TelAutograph Corporation. electr 
U. S. Machine Corporation 
gases 
Honorable Mentions — 
to the 
Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Breeze Corporation, Inc. The 
Canadian Oil Companies, Ltd. the T 
Cannon Electric Development Company & cons, 


Corley Mfg. Company. 

Dravo Corporation. 

The Dumore Company. 

Fisk Tire Company » 

General Motors Corporation. 

International Detrola Corporatior 

International Resistance Compan 

LaPlant-Choate Mfg. Company, |nc. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com" 
pany. 

Republic Steel Corporation. 

Shakeproof, Inc 

Standard Oil Company of New /ersef 

Star Electric Motor Company 

Summerill Tubing Company. 

Surface Combustion. 

R. D. Werner Company, Ine 
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1panies 
inners, een effort is more surely directed to a well government engineers (Federal and Local), chief engi- 
a: defined market. In order to define and simplify neers of large buildings, plant engineers, sales engi- 
the huge and ramified market for heating, ventilating, meers. All these are the key men which must be 
air conditioning, piping and refrigeration equipment reached in order to sell to the TEMPISPHERE... 
and accessories, HEATING and VENTILATING has and they are precisely the men who comprise the bulk 
put that section of this market, which is in its sphere of HEATING and VENTILATING’S readers. Month 
of influence, in a “package”. by month HEATING and VENTILATING reaches 
To make it easily recognized, easily defined, easily these important buying factors with up-to-the-minute 
remembered this market section—this “package”—has technical data, news of the industry, reports on vital 


been given a name: the TEMPISPHERE. rends. 

The TEMPISPHERE includes large residential HEATING and VENTILATING appeals to the men 
}structures, commercial buildings, institutions, indus- who have the say in specifying and buying for the 
| TEMPISPHERE—the quality market in a “pack- 


‘trial buildings, transportation media. Sold to the 7 
‘TEMPISPHERE are all the products and equipment “%8* - HEATING and VENTILATING, 148 Lafayette 


required for the generation and distribution of Heat Street, New York 13, New York. 
y, Infor “Cold”—for transporting liquids (water, refriger- 
ants, oil, brine, etc.), and gases (steam, air) through 
pipes and ducts—for the control of all such functions 
—for the processing or conditioning of all such liquids 
and gases by adding or subtracting heat or moisture, 
by removing dust, odors, bacteria, and fumes. These 
products range from large and complicated heating, 
lersey |) Ventilating and air conditioning systems, with all 
their integral units such as boilers, blowers, piping, 
electric motors, etc.—piping systems for transporting 
gases and liquids around industrial plants—refrigera- 
tion systems for cooling air or goods in process . 
to the tiniest electronic control switches. 


ciation 








The men who specify and buy the equipment used in 
the TEMPISPHERE include: architectural engineers, 
consulting engineers, contractors, design engineers, 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 46] Periodic ciples are applied as a yardstick to any 
Sales Research Continuous new records devised. These are: 
Spot check Ease of Maintenance 
tion of 3 and 4. ‘. a "c External 4 This refers to the physical main. 
2. Kind aes ay tod = f tenance of a record. As far as pos. 
Fi ile Delite Bae -xternal: Dy industry, rate 0 sible, maintenance should be cep. 
inancial: Budget, inventory, ex- ~saurth for ferecaitine. canmnnalizy ; 

. ; gro o ats & ' ys tralized. As an example, in sectin 
pense, profit by; products, product ete ds — ae 
divisions, territories, men. . Pilectel F Beceet ie ap cas ere tee we ee ee 

Sales*: Call ; . Principles of ecorc Stab- management, instead of having each 
sales*: Calls, prospects, custom- . * . sas . 
: A. . wi lishment commercial division attempt tj 
ers, sample, customer turnover, los erahlich; A * “arar 
“ae P In establishing records of any kind maintain these records for them. 
usiness. -» « aeeneiars os 
a | much confusion, unnecessary paper selves, it is preferable to have their 
Advertising Mailing lists, re- and clerical work, details, and neces- maintenance centralized at one 


sity for subsequent changes may be point but have the records produced 


turns. 
3. Continuity avoided if certain fundamental prin- in such mechanical form as to pro. 
vide portability so that the record; 
of particular interest to each com- 


mercial division may be easily re. 
moved to that manager’s desk. 





This centralizes all control, re. 
quires the least quantity of spe. 
cialized training for the mainte. 
nance of the record and insures uni- 
formity in the handling of records 
as well as simplicity in supervision 


When Reconversion Signals 


“FORWARD MARCH!” - 


Six Southern States Await 
Opportunity to Buy 
Construction Equipment 


Avoidance of Duplication 

It has been stated on good av. 
thority that 50 per cent of the 
clerical work in an office actual) 
involves the duplication of infor 
mation from one form or record t 
another. It is certainly most im 
portant to avoid use of system 
which require rewriting of infor- 
mation from one form to succeed- y( 
ing forms when by a more careful 
arrangement the whole writing may} 
be done at one time. This is par- SF 
ticularly applicable to office order 


and invoice records. ® 


wit 


Never before have construction equipment manu- 
facturers had such an opportunity to stimulate 
interest in their products in this large market. 
Key men in the highway departments of six states 
and in the counties and parishes, too, are reading 
the ads in CONSTRUCTION NEWS for news of 
equipment that will be available to them. This 


invi rtisers to explain how they fit ; 
market invites advertise P y Numbering systems of one sor 























into the buying plans now being made. or another are necessary in con 
8s nection with office paper work Tha 
The answer to this immediate need for advertising However, every effort should & * 
. ie r 
is simple. CONSTRUCTION NEWS, monthly made to avoid a multiplicity of 
issue, is the ONE construction paper where ONE numbering Fa por v ould tion 
low-cost advertising schedule does the job in these oe oe ee ee 
tems duplicating the basic informs- 
six states, for CONSTRUCTION NEWS, lepitneaniod. | inte 
monthly issue, provides practically full coverage, 

’ , , 7 . Availability for Control Purpose: 
down to every coun- ; AU) 
on and nerich. of thie Very often a large number 0 ; 

f Preference y P ‘ records are produced which hav dist 
Ist in ——, Construction receptive market. no particular value for the reaso} whi- 
Ist In Curren that those who produce the record 

News ising — seldom have to use them for admin-B P?" 
Ist in Advert ion xe istrative purposes. If the recoré—} war 
Ist in Crete inet Valley are not produced in such form ry 
In Lower Miss al to make them easily assimilaeé® Th, 
then they will not serve their mag. 
-_" TENN. imum usefulness. in th 
. The old adage “out of sight adv 


ARK 
4 out of mind,” is particularly tv 


here. Each record for which thet 
is a legitimate reason, should & 


MiSs. 


u atp 


Ch. 


INDI \: 


*The kind of records devised may 6 
pend on whether the business involv 
contatt with repeat customers buying 
re-sale or customers buying for plant 
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YOU CAN'T 


SELECT ADVERTISING MEDIA 





with a T-SSQUARE and COMPASSES ALONE 


That is why, in addition to the information supplied by A. B. C. State- 
ments and Standard Rate and Data Service pertinent to the publica- 
tions in point, you need to know the intimate facts developed by reader 


analyses and market studies, and the breadth and intensity of reader 


| interest resulting from specialized editorial direction. 


AUTOMOTIVE and Aviation INDUSTRIES is a magazine with 10,000 
distribution and over 38,000 readers. It permeates the plants into 
which it goes—having 4.5 readers per plant copy. It is an integral 
part of the two industries it serves. Both will present tremendous post- 


war markets. Both are making post-war plans now. 


That is why so many manufacturers, pointing toward post-war business 
in the industrial divisions of the automotive and aviation industries, are 


advertising today in— 


A 
CHILTON 
PUBLICATION 


® 


AUTOMONVE ceo Action MDUSTRIES 


Chestnut and 56th Streets, 
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Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 
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made as useful as possible for con- 
trol purposes by seeing that it ties 
in adequately with the records of 
other departments so as to pro- 
duce with a minimum of duplica- 
tion a maximum of case history in- 
formation at one point. 
Strict Supervision by Size of Account 
That records be established bear- 
ing in mind the well-known fact 
that in most industrial businesses 
approximately 85 per cent of the 
sales volume is received from 15 per 
cent of the accounts. Careful an- 
alysis of variable selling costs for 
different size customers has shown 





tion on your part. 


205 W. Jackson Blvd. 


“MADE-TO-ORDER” PICTURES 
... That Really Tell Your Story! 


Do you have a sales message or progress story to 
relate ...are you looking for a simplified method 
of teaching your personnel to do a better job? 
We are specialists in the making of special films 


that tell a retentive story, easily and quickly. 


Let us know your problem . 
staff offers time-proved advice, with no obliga- 


FILMCRAFT PRODUCTIONS 


Division of 


SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 


2830 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y. — FOrdham 7-9300 





on numerous occasions that the big 
customers are generally sold at a 
sales expense which is a fraction of 
the total sales expense percentage 
appearing on the yearly profit and 
loss statement. 

Correspondingly, small accounts 
are generally sold at a sales expense 
rate which may be so far in excess 
of the normal “average” sales ex- 
pense (from profit and loss) as to 
eat up the anticipated profit and 
bring the operation heavily into the 
red. Sales expense rates on small 
accounts have often run to several 
hundred per cent of the selling 


.. our experienced 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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price. Efforts to control this situa. 
‘tion will greatly simplify the ep. 
tire control problem and _ recor 
maintenance problem. 

Records for Customers and Pros pect; 

Adequate provision should 

made in the beginning to handle th 
volume of records resulting from 
the large number of prospects we 
will have in proportion to custom. 
ers. 

War Expedients 

In establishing our records, we 

may have to accept the use of cer. 
tain mechanical features based on 
the scarcity of machines or methods 
resulting from war limitations. We 
should, however keep in mind that 
type of record system which w 
would like to operate under normal 
peacetime conditions, and as far a 
possible, adapt our present plans to 
merge with future possibilities. 


General Procedure 

1. Who Originates Research Proj. 
ects? 

Research projects may be originated 
by properly interested individuals, o: 
working committees in the commer- 
cial organization. The facts calling 
for a research project should prefer- 
ably be presented at the appropriate 
Proco meeting and the decision t 
proceed should appear in the minutes 
of the meeting. The secretary will 
convey in writing a notification of 
the C.C. & A. department for insti- 
tution of the research, setting forth 
the main requirements. 

2. Planning and Executing. 

C.C. & A. will plan and administe: 
in collaboration with the Commerci 
Division Managers and the Divisio 
Technical-Commercial Managers. 


Actually, detailed work will & 
done by commercial research men in 
a new Commercial Research division 
These Commercial Research Engineer 
when assigned to a project, will wor 
in close harmony with the Technica 
Commercial Division Manager wh 
will be required to devote a portion 
of his time to the project for the pur- 
pose of educating the research en: 
gineer and to help direct the cour 
of his inquiries. 

The Commercial Division Manage 
will be kept informed as frequent!) 
as necessary of the progress of th 
project. Important findings that mij 
stand on their own feet without fur 
ther qualifications may be discuss 
for purposes of realigning the cours 
of the survey, shortening it wher 
possible or justifying its extension. 


Stenographic and clerical ne« is af 
best provided for through cent-aliz® 
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Export Markets 
WAITING TO BUY 


— SOUTH AFRICA for example 











THE 


STANDARD BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD. 





























CAPE TOWN. 
—''BUSINESS CONDITIONS: . . . the quieter trend in 
R / retail trading is still noticeable, owing partly to shop- 
Lede pers’ reluctance to make purchases pending the an- 
ticipated arrival or release of British and American 
th CSC merchandise." 
veernts —". .. reports... from our branches throughout the 
OXCE ip S Union indicate that general business has been less 
. brisk . . . doubtless due in part to the current shortage 
J ror of stocks.” 
- —''. .. hardware, glassware, electrical goods and textiles 
th is are scarce.” 
Re mre hh —''Building and allied trades . . . the scarcity of smaller 
: ; fittings . . . is still quite marked.” 


—" .. for some considerable time past, nearly all factories 
have been handicapped by scarcity of materials." 





. — Furniture factories report . .. output. . . is restricted 
| by the continued shortage of materials." 


| — "Business in the motor car trade remains very dull and 
. spare parts are becoming increasingly scarce.” 











Similar shortages of imported goods, equipment, machinery 
and supplies are reported in many other countries. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER is depended upon by the importers, dis- 
tributors, merchants and large-scale consumers abroad who 
look to the United States as a source for meeting their needs. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


Specialized technical INDUSTRIAL SUPPLEMENT in every issue 


386 FOURTH AVE. © #£AT 27th STREET © $=\NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST.LOUIS SANFRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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services operating for the Commercial 
Research division. 

A certain amount of skill and fam- 
iliarity with the type of material han- 
dled is required. A central group of 
people handling this data will produce 
more work with less supervision than 
if the within each 


product division. 


work was done 
3. Priority of Research Projects 
It is anticipated that peaks will 
occur in demands for the use of cen- 
services. 
some 


tral clerical-stenographic 
Consequently, there must be 
order of procedure established for each 
research project. It is equally true 
that prior demands for the planning 
and consulting services of C.C. & A. 
and on the executive services of the 
Technical-Commercial Division Man- 
agers must be considered in establish- 
ing a time for starting work. 
Consideration of the magnitude of 
a given research project will also help 
For that 
pre- 


determine the starting date. 
reason, C.C. & A. will hold a 
liminary conference with the Commer- 
cial Division Manager and the Tech- 

Division Manager 
will be made of the 


nical-Commercial 
and an estimate 
probable time to complete. 
Agreement on the priority of the 
project will be secured in consultation 
with the Distribution Manager and 
the Technical-Commercial Coordina- 
tor. 
[ CONCLUSION ]} 


Chicago Publishers 
Broaden Membership Base 


The Chicago Business Papers Asso- 
organization of 
business United 
States, adopted changes in its bylaws 
October 9 which will have the effect 
of broadening the base of member- 
ship and providing eligibility for bus- 


ciation, the oldest 


publishers in the 


iness papers not heretofore qualified. 

The association decided to 
porate in its bylaws the standards of 
practice and code of ethics of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., and 
subscribe to 


incor- 


to require members to 
them. In addition, member publica- 
tions must be entered at second class 
or be members of the ABC or CCA. 


In explaining the reasons for the 
expansion of the membership base, 
association spokesmen said that it was 
desired to develop a united front for 
press in tackling the 
important which will confront 
it in the postwar period. 


the business 


jobs 


Have You The Habit? — Buying 
War Bonds 
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Sevelecal”® 


PRINTING PAPERS 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix 
Tucson 

ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 
Eureka 
Fresno 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
Redding 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
San Jose 
Stockton 


COLORADO 
Denver 
Pueblo 

CONNECTICUT 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Distributed by 


Sloan Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


Arkansas Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


erepreereees 
ase OOB.0 4 
eeerepeees 


Carpenter Paper Company 


The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 
Miami 
Orlando 
lallahassee 
Tampa 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 


IDAHO 
Boise 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Springfield 

INDIANA 


Indianapolis 


1OWA 
Des Moines 
Sioux City 
KANSAS 
Topeka 
Wichita 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge 


New Orleans 
Shreveport 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 
Worcester 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Grand Rapids 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
St. Louis 
St. Louis 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 


Knight Brothers Paper Company 


- 


eres 


Sloan Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


Berkshire Papers, Inc 
Chicago Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Capital City Paper Company 


Crescent Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Western Newspaper Union 


The Chatfield Paper Corp 


Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd 
The D and W Paper Co 
Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd 


Baltimore Paper Company, Inc 


Carter, Rice & Company Corp 


Charles A. Esty Paper Company 


Seaman-Patrick Paper Co 
Carpenter Paper Company 


John Boshart Paper Company 
Stilwell-Minneapolis Paper Co 
E. J. Stilwell Paper Co 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Beacon Paper Company 


Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc 


MONTANA 
Billings 
Great Falls 

NEBRASKA 
Lincoln 
Omaha 


NEVADA 
Reno 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 
Albany 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Buffalo 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Troy 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte 
Greensboro 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo 

OHIO 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Toledo 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 

OREGON 
Eugene 
Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Greenville 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 
Jackson 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Nashville 
TEXAS 
Austin 
Dallas 
Fort Worth 
Harlingen 
Houston 
Lubbock 
San Antonio 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Walla Walla 
Yakima 

WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 








Kimberly 
Clark | 


RESEARCH \ 2ee 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 
J. E. Linde Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Hudson Valley Paper Company 
A. Price & So Inc 
Paper Service, Inc 
Union Paper & Twine Co., In 
Baldwin Paper Company, Inc 
Bulkley, Dunton & C 
The Canfield Paper Co 
Forest Paper Company, In 
J. E. Linde Paper’‘Compar 
Price & Son, Ir 
Royal Paper Corr 
Paper Service, Ir 
Paper Service, I 
Troy Paper Corporatior 


Dillard Paper Company 


Western Newspaper 


rhe Chatfield Paper Cory 
The Petrequin Paper Company 
he Scioto Paper Company 
The Ohio & Michigan Paper Ce 


Carpenter Paper Company 


Iayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


Paper Merchants, Inc 
D. L. Ward Company 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. of Pa 


Carter, Rice & Company Cor; 
Dillard Paper Company 


Bond-Sanders Paper Co 
Carroll Paper Company 
Southern Paper Company 
Tayloe Paper Company 
Bond-Sanders Paper Co 


Carpenter Paper Compan) 


L. S. Bosworth ¢ In 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Compat 
Cauthorne Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Com pat 


The Bouer Paper Compa! 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Established 1872 « Neenah, Wisconsin 
New York: 122 E. 42nd St. + Chicago: 8 S. Michigan Ave. + Los Angeles: 510 Ww. oth St 
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Tons of PAPER 
speed urgent 
wartime phone calls 











What reference book do you use most? Dictionary? Perhaps, but 
iore likely your phone directory . . . 


Imagine the millions of hours telephone users would waste 


alling ‘Information’ operators — if there were no PAPER for the 

nillions of phone books published annually. C LA a K 
And PAPER helps in many other ways to bring the world ‘close 

s your phone.” PAPER engineering diagrams ... toll tickets... 


ervice and repair orders . . . speed countless urgent war mes- CORP 0 RATION 


ages over the wires. 
In the telephone industry, as in every other branch of the war NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
ffort, PAPER is an essentiality. 








<\\ A PRooUCT OF 
Kimberly 
Clark 


RESEARCH 






SAVE WASTE PAPER —Paper isa vital war 
material. It is the duty of every American 
to make full use of each piece —to save all 
waste paper and have it collected regularly. 





Le velcoa Z PRINTING PAPERS 


While conserving our nation’s critical resources wherever possible, we 
are manufacturing the highest quality Kimberly-Clark paper that can 
be made under wartime restrictions. 






RADE MARK 
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This Month: MARY F. O'CONNELL 


_By HENRIETTA V. STERN 


Manager, Industrial Advertising Division, 
National Oil Products Company, Harrison, N. J. 


Leni: letters to prospective 
automobile customers brought 
Mary O'Connell her first taste of ad- 
vertising. She used to go to the auto- 
mobile showroom every day after 
school, sit down at the typewriter and 
get to work. She did a good job and 
helped to sell quite a number of cars. 
She liked writing, and she liked the 
challenge of sales work. 

After graduating from school, Mary 
got a job as a stenographer at 
National Oil Products Company 
(NOPCO) at Harrison, N. J. Then 
came a chance to be secretarial assis- 
tant to the sales manager of the Met- 
asap Chemical Company, one of the 
NOPCO _s subsidiaries. She enjoyed 
working there, and her experience in 
writing about Metasap metallic soaps 
provided her with an excellent back- 
ground for going into the advertising 
department of the parent company. 

Today Mary O’Connell, who has 
never managed to reach the five-foot 
mark, supervises the advertising of 
seven departments at NOPCO, cov- 
ering such specialty fields as textile, 
tanning, and paper. You'll find her 
working on a campaign to introduce 


At left: Cover of the NOPCO house organ which Mary O'Connell edits. Right: two examples of her effective advertising 









a new type of tester for extending 
linseed oil, or an_ electro-chemical 
compound for giving a softer nap to 
woolen goods. Then again, you might 
find her figuring out a better way to 
promote metallic soaps for making 
grease or paint. 

On the other hand, it’s entirely 
possible that Mary will be taking 
care of some of her correspondence to 
former employes of NOPCO who are 
now in the Army or Navy. Shortly 
after joining NOPCO she became ac- 
tive in its Athletic Association, and 
worked as a repaster and then as 
the editor on the “NOPCO News.” 
This work has brought her quite an 
extensive fan mail that she likes to 
answer personally. The “News” is 
quite a handsome house organ devoted 
to the various activities of the com- 
pany’s Athletic Association. 

Mary O’Connell is a person who is 
happy in the work she is doing. She 
has found that the headaches of the 
job are far outweighed by the joys 
of a job well done. She was called 
upon to do something about the prob- 
lem of unreturned empty steel drums 
that the plant needed so that ship- 
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ments could be made. She got out , 
direct mail letter addressed to the 
superintendent of each customer’s 
plant. The letter stated the problem 
simply, stressed the urgency of the 
situation, and asked for immediate co. 
operation. Results, as Mary puts it, 
were “surprisingly good.” 

After office-hours, Mary O’Connel] 
likes to get out-doors. Tennis, swim- 
ming, and riding are activities for 


which she has all too little time these 
days. Ping-pong and bowling are her 
winter sports. She has a little dog 





Mary F. O'Connell 


that is very responsive to her teach- 
ing efforts. He has just added the 
accomplishment of dancing for his 
dinner to his acrobatic repertoire. 

As a postwar dream, Mary sees 
herself on a liner headed toward some 
southern water so that she can add to 
her prewar list of foreign countries 
which she has visited. Bon voyage! 
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c. J. COWARD 


Director of Advertising 












TO 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORP. 


And Their Agency 


GEYER, CORNELL & NEWELL 


For This 


UNUSUALLY DRAMATIC 


PRESENTATION OF A 


NEW POSTWAR PRODUCT 


* 


Again, outstanding advertisements appearing in 
AIR CONDITIONING & REFRIGERATION NEWS 
have been chosen to receive orchids in the monthly 
ACRN NEWS-LETTER—a digest of news, informa- 
tion and timely promotion ideas designed for adver- 
tising managers and agency men interested in this 
important market. If you are not receiving the 
NEWS-LETTER, we will be happy to place your 
name on the mailing list—-no obligation 


> ~h- and Sales Promotion, 
beac Kelvinator Division, - 
d the Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
or his Detroit, Michigan 
Pe. 
A Mog “ 
sees FF = a = 
t Ae 
| some ff to See 
dd to .-.and 
on ORCHIDS ALSO TO 
ze! A 
: bit Frigidaire and Foote, Cone & Belding for 
‘yoy ably presenting the importance of 16 strong 
= selling points via the popular quiz method 
DuPont Electrochemicals and Batten, Barton, 
le Durstine & Osborn for convincing “tell-all” 
ie? copy on Methyl Chloride, and striking use 
~ of color. 





Mr. Coward, commenting on this 





advertisement, says: 





oxy 
“Retailers are looking forward to capitalizing on the vast ge 

arket potential for the postwar home freezer. We deem 
‘rigeration News an important factor in carrying news 


he new Kelvinator home freezer to such retailers.” 


ie 


AN 








ae 
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COMPANY * $229 CASS AVENUE, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Bush Manufacturing Co. and the Stentor 
Company for a smashing “eye-full” layout 
embodying sound institutional copy with the 
important “you” slant. 












L. H. Gilmer Co. and Geare-Marston, Inc., for 
an excellent example of the effective use ‘of 
small space; good copy—good visibility 
good trademark usage. 
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the Seventh Annual 
Competition con- 
Mar- 
entries in 6 

were sub- 


* In 
Editorial 
ducted by Industrial 
keting, 305 
classifications 
mitted by 125 publications. 


* D and W entered that 
portion of a series of ar- 
ticles, “A Modern Manuel 
of Materials Handling 
Equipment”, which was pub- 
lished within the time lim- 
its allowed under the rules. 


% This series by Matthew 
W. Potts, partially reprinted 
by the Navy Department in 
its Materials Handling 
Handbook, won honorable 
mention for D and W in the 
most highly competitive of 
the seven annual compe- 
titions. 


% We have refrained from 
complying with the hun- 
dreds of requests received 
for reprints, in booklet 
form, of this equipment 
series because of the paper 
shortage. 





% In the meantime, bona 
fide users or manufacturers 
of materials handling equip- 
ment who wish a copy of 
the Navy Handbook, Nav- 
sanda Publication No. 13, 
are invited to write us for 
information concerning its 
availability. 


A Chilton 


© 


Publication 





100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Business Volume Is Five Per Cent Higher Than Last Year 


The total volume of business transactions, which 
includes sales, production, and financing, remains 
quite a littl above last year. The spread between 
the two years is gradually becoming narrower and 
before long will probably be wiped out. Very likely 
the peak in total business activitity has been passed 
in recent months just as the peak in industrial pro- 
duction was reached almost a year ago. 


Although business volume is not rising as it had 
previously been for more than four- years, it is 
holding quite steady very close to the highest levels. 
Quite as significant as the trends in the general 
average are variations among different industries 
and in different sections of the country. These 
variations can be expected to increase and become 
even more prominent as the shift is gradually made 
back to peacetime production. 


The most striking changes in the LaSalle Map 
this month are those along both coasts and, to a 
lesser extent, along the Gulf. For several years 
business in these regions has usually been increasing 
at a somewhat faster rate than the national average. 
Now they are changing about the same as that 
average and along the Atlantic coast have been 
lagging slightly behind. These changes do not mean 
any marked reduction but reflect more definitely 
the very high rates of business activity in those 
places a year ago. 


In the New England states, both trade and Ppro- 
duction have been falling off, even though activity 
is still high in most of the seaport cities. Large 
shipments of goods and military supplies abroad 
account for much of this activity. In some of the 
inland cities business is several per cents below 
last year and some further readjustments may be 
required. The slowing down in the textile industry, 
as well as in several closely reiated lines, is partly 
responsible for this lowered rate of activity. 


Business activity in and around New York City 
is the major exception to the general hesistancy 


Business Conditions Map 


along the coast. In that region the volume of busi 
ness is considerably above the national average 
and indications point toward continued high rates 
Vast quantities of goods are going through the por: 
and the handling of these stimulates activity in 
many lines. 


In most of the industrial regions around the 
Great Lakes business is operating at high speed 
and considerably above last year. These conditions 
prevail on the Canadian side as well as to the 
south, Greatest gains over a year ago are reported 
in Chicago, Detroit, and Cleveland areas. In terri- 
tory around the steel mills, business is about the 
same as it was last year. 


In the agricultural regions of the Middle West 
conditions have been somewhat spotty. Crops are 
excellent and in many places close to the largest 
ever produced. Farm prices have held up fairly 
well, although those of several important crops 
have declined. Uncertainty as to future price trends 
has been a disturbing influence and it is likely to 
be an adverse factor in the future. Farm income is 
holding steady at about the peak and is quite a 
little higher than in recent months. 


Other areas of excellent business conditions are 
in Texas and in the northern part of the country 
A number of factors account for the good showing 
in these regions, including enormous oil production 
in the southern part and good wheat crops in the 
northern section, including the Prairie Provinces 
of Canada. 


Throughout most of Canada business conditions 
are about the same as they were a year ago. Activity 
has been lagging a little in the extreme eastern 
part of the country but this trend has been offset 
by the continued high rates of activity in the major 
industrial areas. Large pay rolls in manufacturing, 
high farm income, and war production assure 4 
continued high level of business volume. 


New Monthly Feature of “Industrial Marketing” 


Starting with this issue INDUSTRIAL MARKETING will bring you each month 
a map showing the conditions of business and trade throughout the country. 
The map, both pictorially and in its accompanying explanation, provides an 
up-to-the-minute indicator of the trend of industrial activity and trade in 
the important marketing areas of the United States. 

The map is compiled by economists of the La Salle Extension University, 
Chicago, and has been highly praised by business authorities and economists. 

This service should be quite helpful to all executives responsible for market- 
ing industrial products for its current information on business activity. 
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Ceramic plants are busy today. Yet 
they are even better postwar prospects 
for your materials and equipment. 
These plants look to CERAMIC IN- 
DUSTRY for guidance in their planning. 


Brick and Clay plants are planning for 
the greatest market they ever enjoyed. 
Ask for copy of “A Picture Story of 
How Clay Products Plants Need Your 
Help.” 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. °**,¥253e12" See 
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Advertising Volume for October Issues of Business Papers 





Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7x10 type page 


























































































Pages ages Page 
Industrial Group 1944 194 1944 1943 1944 

Aero Digest (semi-mo) Modern Packaging *115 *81 NJ (National Jeweler) (5% 

Air Conditioning & Refrig- Modern Plastics : aa” *121 <P ee Eee Serre 260 
eration News (w) (11%x National Bottlers ‘Gasette bz 95 Office Appliances (65/6x10). 164 
BGP case ' i e7o o¥ National Petroleum News a Photographic Trade News 

American Aviation (bi-w) #190 *111 CURD 0 cede ches ossecesvans . 113 76 SEED oo sth ennvheaneva 20 

American Builder ; ' 128 118 National Provisioner (w)... $|/203 $176 Plumbing & Heating Jour- 

The American City . 91 79 Oil & Gas Journal (w)..... *1/429 #299 GCap angry ai Seats > ae 44 

American Machinist (bi-w). *!554 *532 Oil Weekly (w) .......... #11256 #143 Sheet Metal Worker ....... 59 
p »C ¢ ro 9 = a 

arenpecteral Forme -.--+- 35 198 Paper Industry & Paper Southern Automotive Jour: 

Autometive & Aviation In- ‘ on Paper Miil News (w) . = Southern Hardware ..... a 89 
dustries (bi-w) rz 268 Par T : Sporting Goods Dealer ..... 67 

Aviation , 339 370 aper Trade Journal (w) Syndicate Store Merchan- 

Bakers’ Helper (bi-w) 129 108 Pencil Points ....... ” yf oes * 1 > 6%) . ‘ 90 

Bedding . 59 ‘1 Petroleum Engine r Ss iser ( 2X0 eon ain ° . os 9 

The Brewers Digest 44 °25 Pit & Ou a , gga ene we 154 

, , ~ -? it & Quarry bane TOW ccccaceesseceoestecs ‘ f 

~~ ‘oe +) ‘ 3 oad Powe B sssscons Loe. os esee 300 ee Wholesaler’s Salesman .... 105 

Butane- Propane ~ RS Te , Pow er I lant Engineering. 148 132 —_— - 
614) , ; : . re _ Practical Builder (10%2x15) <? 15 0 Sere -s . 3,824 

ms , de Printing , een na 57 54 

on ee +» 9182 480 Product Engineering ...... *372 #292 

Chemical & Engineering ce om apps (oer? oat Export Group 

Chemntoai Industries A mR . Railway Age (w). . 237 $206 American Automobile (Over- " 

. > , : tailway Purchases & Stores 104 76 seas Edition) <a tell ihe 31 

Chemical & Metallurgical > ~~ - Ps , Nor ter (2 ; 
Engineering 348 979 Roads & Streets . ; 79 59 American Exporter (2 edi- ' 

Civil Engineering a7 a + Rock Products . see 94 69 CIOMS) os coe esccecscccces 301 

‘ re ry Sew: Porks Engi - = ag Automovil Americano .... 57 

Coal Age 155 104 Sewage Works Engineering $47 §36 F: _— < B 4 

Construction Digest (bi-w) RO 75 Southern Power & Industry 136 $147 armaceutico .. hg istry . . 

Construction Methods (9xf2) 123 107 Steel (w) veaue §t636 $491 Hacienda (two editions).... 102 

Contractors & Engineers Supervision ..... . 24 18 Ingenieria Internacional 

_ Monthly (9%x14) . 54 40 Telephone Engineer + $965 §°65 EGOEAATUOEION: 2.0 c veccccsics 73 

cotton 149 146 Telephony (w) §*|153 §*t136 Ingenieria Internacional In- 

rie < 4yty eats) 4 64 ft Se World . 160 133 GUSUPIA. ..cccccccccscvecses 102 

“lectric Light & Power #29 #65 imberman .......... 79 60 oie —~ ati : re 

Electrical Contracting 125 Tool & Die Journal (4%x7%%4) 177 169 Revista Aerea Latino Amer 40 

Flectrical South 26 o8 Tool Engineer .............. 172 171 ao ereretsesoe* enewens bide 

Flectrical West 77 61 Water Works Engineering Spanish { ral Hygiene (4 5/16 - 

Flectrical World (w) #954 Rg (bi-w) ... sae ds ial lactic di a 58 52 ET 3/16) .ccccccccceses Sees 33 

Flectronics *353 0998 Water Works & Sewerage.. 65 62 World Petroleum (9x12).... 64 

Engineering & Minine Jour = Welding Engineer ........ 92 81 —— 
nal 155 125 Western Construction News 101 94 Total 857 

Engineering News - Record . Wood Worker } eS 63 55 me sees Ss ese ue ease? = 

=» 6) serene s9206 Woodworking Digest (41%4x 
1ctory Manageme ’ : 6%) , 86 *75 

: Maintenance so 876 917 , 7 Class Group 

‘re Engineering . "ar Total .17,012 580 

Food induatrian” -_ 129 . a Advertising Age (w) (10%x - 

The Foundry 2n9 174 14) ...--. se seeeesecs se eecece 236 

Gas ae Ms Trade Grou American Funeral Director. 58 
Ga Age (bi-w) ae 7 aid : ; P American Resturant 93 

Heating Piping & C » $*/118 s#x9q «. . Banking (7x10 3/16) 59 
sleninn ! é ondl- 115 Americ an Artisan a4 51 FO OE 83 

Heating & Ventilating 19 4 American Druggist 131 133 Hospital Management 76 

Industrial & > x gaged Tages oY i4 Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi- Hotel Management ......... 81 
Chemistry (tw “oC Ke , _mo) sees . *§292 §=*§210 Hotel World-Review (w) ~ 

Industria} Fin a. scone) Los 166 Building Supply News 71 45 (94x14) iy oat tee eeeeees a 3 
G14) nishing (476% tn Chain Store Age Industrial Marketing weve 115 

Industry and Pow éo 9 Administration Edition 3 Medical Economics (4%x6%) =118 

iron Aga (w) — P 1: . y l ‘ ombination wees 1 12 Modern Beauty Shop..... : 76 

y aundy hone ¢ a bome 689 Druggist Edition .... 103 69 Modern Hospital ....... Tre 185 

Stachinen tote, emi-mo) se \71 “S72 Fountain Restaurant ... 12 7 Modern Medicine (4%4,x6%). 142 

Machine Tool Bl —_ ; e493 General Merchandise Va- , Nation's School ... ‘ : 65 
(41 “%) _ siue Bool one _riety Store Editions 109 85 Occupational Hazards (4%x a 

Banh inaws 4 an rocery Editions .. 120 v1 6%) . seeees cesses ; 855 

Manufacturers 1} ra ’ at Commercial Car Journal ‘ 214 164 Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 152 

Marine Engines a oni s10 Don estic Engineering 133 102 Restaurant Management §&8 

‘tei ——<-" DP ' Electrical Merchandising (9 Scholastic Coach .......-+.. 29 

Me« Damian! nein ears + eve _x12) teens *108 *44 School Management (914x 

Meahant the = 14 19/1@s I ’ Farm Implement News (bi- ; 11%) _.... se : .« 

25/16) . 74 me Gent Topic . a ca Traffic World (w). - 107 

‘ ‘ ' é s opics 7 pe bs 
sootas Finis} n R2 67 Glass Dicest ‘ a6 9 1 Total 1,875 
‘ i Pre re 74 254 Hardware Age (hbi-w) ec M45 959 é ee eeeee eees 9 

Metals and Allo 291 3h Jewelers’ Circular The —_—- 

Mill & Factory 10 nae sunny soa ; . er , ° 

Mill Sunni 45 4 Keystone eee ees 225 128 {Includes Special issue. In 

MTiy ae 9 Matall . wVe 169 Me n's Apparel Reporter (9x a ¥ classified advertising. Last issue 

atnem binaints "S} rey .. 548 : 11%) 167 107 mated. tFive issues. @Two issues 
G14) as e Shop (4%9x ae Motor $171 §183 Note: The above figures must n 
, } 2 Motor Age 119 90 quoted or reproduced without permi 

October Volume Up 20.4% Over 1943 

Page % Page 

OCTOBER 1944 1943 Gain Gain TEN MONTHS 1944 1943 Gain 
Industrial 17.012 14.580 2 430 16.7 Industrial ..... 129.149 26.182 
rrade 3.824 2.810 1.018 26.3 Trade ....... 21104 8'689 
Export R57 629 298 36.2 Mrmert ..... ee ; 8 685 6.190 2 495 
Class 1,875 1,551 324 20.9 GREED és caceewedes er 16,257 12,275 3,982 
Grand Total 23,568 19,570 3,998 20.4 Grand Total ........ 210,066 168,718 41,348 


















Correction: September, 1943, figure for Steel should have been 440 rather than 461, 
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AERO DIGEST 


and 


AN ADEQUATE AIR FORCE 
















Those who had the power to act on the suggestion at 
No matter what the size J 
i - the left — made nineteen years ago — failed to 
of the army and navy, # 
they will be helpless do so. Their successors, up to the time of Pearl 
nding- ' 
appeeeniaharige itis Harbor, failed to do so. This short-sightedness i 


ly large air force. 
has resulted in the unnecessary loss of life and 


_ e 


19 years ago when the the excessive spending of money—both of which 


P ' thi . . 
na could have been saved IF. Such failures in high 


was done about it. 
places serve to increase the determination of 


(4 
“yy 
ag 
’ 
4, 


AERO DIGEST to continue its fight for the things 
it believes in, no matter how long it takes 
to get them. That is the way in which AERO DIGEST holds its leadership; that is why 


AERO DIGEST is preferred by those who read and buy and sell in the aeronautical field. 


aes Na 
24 Issues a Year | NEREA te 


America’s Premier Aeronautical Magazine 





PRODUCTS OF AN ORGANIZATION 


SPECIALIZING IN AERONAUTICAL PUBLICATIONS 
+ 






515 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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The FIRST Big 
Post-War Market 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
HIGHWAYS and STREETS 
WATER WORKS, AIRPORTS 


These related public works ac- 
tivities offer a BIG market and 
@ steady market for construction 





equipment and materials. 


It is conservatively estimated that 
$3,500,000,000 a year will be spent 
on these related phases of the spe- 
cialized engineering and construc 
PUBLIK 


Plans are 


tion market covered by 
WORKS Magazine 
being made now by cities and 


counties so work can be started 
quickly on needed projects to help 
prevent unemployment in the im- 


mediate post-war period. 








Cities, Counties and States 
Urgently Need Equipment 


That on hand when the Arma 
ment program began has been, as 
always, in constant use and is now 
meantime the 
accumu- 


worn out. In the 
funds for purchases have 


lated—taxes have been paid to a 
greater extent than in normal 
times. Reports received by PUB- 


LIC WORKS Magazine from about 
one-fourth of the municipalities 
and one-fifth of the counties men- 
tion, among many types of equip- 
ment needed, 1,845 Motor Trucks, 
534 Motor Graders, 235 Tractors, 
195 Centrifugal Pumps, 131 Deep 
Well Pumps, 6,899 Gate Valves. 
These are but a fraction of the 
many products needed by cities, 
counties and states as soon as 
obtainable. 

Now is the time to build up a 
preference for your products in 
this market. You can do that ef- 
fectively and economically by ad- 
vertising in PUBLIC WORKS. 
Write today for full details. 


Public 


Works 


Kiel-Ma-lim B11, 4) 


New York 17 








[CONTINUED FROM Pace 37] 


V-E Day Plans 


Germany. Convinced that the crux 
of the reconversion problem lay in 
reéstablishing the normal channels 
of distribution utilized by industrial 
and consumer goods producers before 
the war, he decided that government 
should stop scheduling production 
of civilian goods, and put the problem 
up to industry. 

Most materials, with the exception 
of pulp and paper, some textiles and 
chemicals, are to be plentiful. This 
is particularly true of metals, evident 
from the fact that 250 of the 300 reg- 
ulations on materials are to goon V-E 
Day. In the chemicals, textile and 
pulp product groups, 100 of 200 ex- 
isting restrictions will remain. 


No Favoritism to Be Shown 


When the reconversion plan was 
discussed by industry advisory groups, 
there were numerous suggestions that 
some special priority be established to 
industries. Krug will 
have none of that. He staunchly 
maintains that so long as_ business 
men feel they can run to Washington 
for priority help, normal channels will 


various 


help 


simply not be normal. 
then, that no one 
short-circuit the 


Determined, 
should be able to 
sales manager’s office in the V-E Day 
scramble, Mr. Krug pledges that the 
full assistance of WPB skilled and 
informed industry divisions, in Wash- 
ington and in the field, will be avail- 
able to help business men who want to 
locate customers or suppliers. 

He’s proud of the “know how” that 
exists in WPB when it comes to locat- 
ing the people who produce or use a 
aliens That “know how” is no 
mystery, though, because it stems 
from the most complete file of distri- 
bution information that has ever been 
available to any group in this country 
—the WPB general statistics forms 
which are collected for about 500 sep- 
arate products and materials. 


Many Statistics About Industry 


When it was decided that the gov- 
ernment had to control the flow of 
materials if we were to achieve the 
remarkable record of production that 
industry has attained in this war, the 
were given a dream 
assignment. They had to design a sys- 
tem of reports which would give 
industry divisions a complete picture 
of where materials were going. 

The reports which they established 
were intended to provide data for ad- 
ministrative purposes so that planning 
officials would know that materials 
and parts were going to the proper 
places. In operation, their system does 


statisticians 





the same job that the Bureau of the 
Census hopes to do with Census of 
Manufactures after the war. 

As a matter of fact, the material 
which WPB has collected for admin- 
istrative purposes is so useful that 
Census has released considerable of it 
in the “Facts for Industry” 
Even a cursory study shows how im- 
portant this file of material can be 
to sales people, for in recording the 
flow of material, the statistician actu- 
ally points out to an alert sales 
manager where his product goes, how 
competitive materials are doing, and 
what his future market may be. 

The WPB reports—there are about 
500 of them—collect data on produc- 
tion or shipments, inventory, new, 
unfilled and cancelled orders, require- 
ments and capacity. For non-war uses, 
these forms, many of them collected 
on a monthly basis, would be too 
cumbersome, but a Census of Manu- 
factures might scale them down tw 
cover production, materials consump- 
tion and inventories. 

New Statistics May Come 

reconversion period, 
many of the existing WPB reports 
can be discontinued, for in tracing 
items like they deal with pro- 
duction of such odds and ends a 
razor blades, lanterns and _ flashlight 
cases. To keep Mr. Krug’s pledge that 
WPB will have full information about 
the markets for materials and compo 
covering items 


series, 


During the 


steel, 


nents, a new series 
that have been out of production may 
have to be established. 

Now that time has permitted moc 
fication of Krug’s decontrolling plan 
V-E Day will be less strenuous tha 
it might have been. True there wil 
be headaches in contract settlements 
and repricing. There is new hop 
however, that recent developments 
will enable industry to do as Nelson 
suggested many months ago: “Learn 
where your suppliers will stand when 
reconversion comes. Know in advance 
what you will make, where you wil 
do your buying, and how you wil ff 


>|] > 
Sell. 




















Returns to Hickerson 


Major A. J. Welch, formerly in th 
United States Air Corps Troop Carner 
Command, has returned to J. M. Hicker 
son, Inc., as account executive after mor 
than two years of Army duty. 


Bradley Joins Newell-Emmett 





J. L. Bradley, previously assistant 
count executive of Richard and Company} 
Inc... New York industrial advertising 
agency, has joined the industrial divisionf 
of Newell-Emmett Company as assista® 
service executive. . 

Mr. Bradley was formerly with . 
Steel ‘Corporation and New Jersey Be 
Telephone Company. 
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power. Tons upon tons have been produced in 
California; more will follow until one day we 
can again return to peaceful pursuits. When 
that day arrives Petroleum Refiners in Califor- 
nia will have become firmly established in the 
chemical industry. 

The future is bright, California looks upon 
a new horizon. Hundreds of new discoveries 
are now making their debut in the form of 
new motor fuels, plastics, synthetics and other 
chemical products—all of which have wide 
usage in our industrial economy. New equip- 


Recent raids on Japan and Japan's outposts ment will be needed—millions of dollars worth 


were in part made possible by the California Oil to complete and operate their new plants. 
Industry. Research and chemical skills united Here in California are men who will help set 
to produce toluene for T.N.T. Many of the the Petroleum Refinery pace. They are keeping 
shells and bombs falling on the Pacific enemy abreast of the changing picture in the pages of 
lepend on the California oil for their explosive PETROLEUM WORLD. These are the men who 
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will make heavy purchases for their company's 
peacetime pursuits. These are the men you want 
to reach. 


It is none too soon to plan your schedule in 
PETROLEUM WORLD to reach this billion dol- 
lar market. Purchases are now being made for 
immediate and future deliveries. 


PETROLEUM WorLD blankets California 
with four times as great a coverage as any na- 
tional publication in the field; here your mes- 
sage reaches all the important policy making 
and Purchasing Personnel. 


PETROLEUM WORLD 
412 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif, 








DRILLING— 
Demands of industry and the 
armed forces have greatly 
increased California Fitting 


California production has in- 
creased more than 14% in 
past year and is steadily 

















10 to 1 


“PLASTICS WORLD 


outpulled all other publica- 
tions 10 to 1” 
letter. 


, Says a recent 


Every month fresh evidence 
appears of the pulling power 
of advertising in PLASTICS 


WORLD. 


Ask us for SAMPLE COPY 


and complete details. 











DO YOU KNOW 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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IM GOES TO SCHOOL AT NYU 

To the Editor: Please enter my sub- 
scription for your magazine begin- 
ning with the October issue. 

As you probably know, INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING is being used as a text, 
supplemented by books for reference 
purpose, in an informal study course 
in the “Marketing of Industrial or 
Business Goods” given at New York 
University. I am taking this course 
and although I was interested in IM 
before the present time, my action in 
subscribing to it is motivated by its 
use in this course. 

ANN GOTTLIEB, 
New York, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL CHEERING SECTION 


To tHe Eprror: The more I see 
of your paper, the more I am im- 
pressed with what a great sheet it is. 
There is a splendid variety of infor- 
mation in the October and I 
have definitely gained something from 
three of the articles. 

I don’t think as many people know 
about your paper as should. I had the 
October issue with me at the monthly 
meeting of the Technical Advertisers 
Association of Montreal (Chapter of 
NIAA) two nights ago, and had a 
hard time getting it back. As a result, 
one of the members is sending you a 
subscription, and there are several 
other fellows in our unit who should 
be seeing it. Those who get it, swear 
by it, and only yesterday the advertis- 
ing manager of a steel company was 
telling me that after he reads it and 
annotates it, he puts it in the mail 
to two other departments in Montreal 
and finally to the sales manager at 
the main plant 400 miles away. 


issue 


I feel so sincerely that the fellows 
in our chapter of NIAA who do not 
subscribe to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
are missing out on a good thing, that 
I am sending you a copy of our last 


Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their views o? 
subjects which have been treated in these. pages or any which may be @ 
@ interest to industrial marketing men. Cofrespondence for publication must be 
signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if requested 
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Editor 


year book for the use of your circula- 
tion department. 
A. P. Darce1, 
Advertising Manager, Crane, Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada 


THE BUSINESS MAN AN 
UNSUNG WARRIOR 


To THE Eprror: Thanks for a men- 
tion in the September issue of INpus- 


TRIAL MARKETING of my coming 
overseas. 
There’s a big management story 


over here on all supplies, and I’ve told 
something about it in the several 
stories that I’ve sent home for Na- 
tional Petroleum News, and which 
you have probably seen. 

Because of the 
supplies necessary, this is a different 
kind of a war than any in the past— 
a war fought by business men as well 
as the military. What the officers 
may have learned at West Point about 
discharging firearms and handling 
troops is important, but what the 
hundreds of thousands of business men 
have learned at technical schools and 
business administration schools and in 
the factory of experience, is at least 
equally*important, and some might 
be forgiven for thinking it more im- 


great volume of 


portant, than straight military tac- 
tics. 

WarREN O. Pratt, 

Editor, National Petroleum Neu 


(Now overseas in the capacity of 
war correspondent for NPN) 


THIS HARD LIFE 
To THE Eprror: We're fans of your 











O. K. As Inserted department in this 4 


agency but The Copy Chasers don't 
give us a break. And this in spite o 
the fact that we’ve written once of 


twice before making respectful but 


bitter complaint. 
You won’t think it odd if we like 
to get our name in the paper, too. The 
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zomposite issue now available 
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F you are interested in selling your 

products to the iron, steel and metal 
industries, this composite issue of 
AMERICAN Meta. MARKET may point the 
way. For it contains a reproduction of 
a typical issue, a list of the more than 
200 advertisers who use AMM (and 
their agencies) and reproductions of all 
advertisements running on regular con- 
tract but not scheduled for the issue 
selected. 


In the composite issue you'll see the 
close tie-up of news and advertisements 

metal advertisements face metal news 
and prices, steel advertisements face 
steel news and prices, etc. 


By advertising in AMM you place your 
message on the desks of 15,000 iron, 
steel and metal industry men who com- 
prise the selected readership of AMM 
and pay $15.00 yearly for this daily 
service. 

These men look to AMERICAN MErTAI 
Market for daily accurate market quo- 
tations, authoritative metal industry 


news and trends. They follow the mili- 
tant editorials which for long years have 
had a part in the development and 





growth of the industry. That these men 
constitute an influential buying group is 
indicated by the fact that over 200 ad- 
vertisers use AMM—many of them con- 
tinuously for ten, twenty or thirty years. 


AMERICAN Meta Market is an ABC 
“horizontal” newspaper, published daily 
(except Sundays and Mondays); which 
reaches all the important fields of the 
metal working industries. Close to 
6,000 subscribers pay $15.00 per year, 
renew at 85.56% ABC rate, highest of 
any publication in the metal working in- 
dustries. Consumers of metals repre- 
sent 52.34% of AMM circulation; dis- 
tributors, dealers and exporters account 
for 27.41% ; and 12.95% are classified as 
producers of iron, steel and metals and 
alloys who, of course, are large consum- 
ers of all the raw materials used in steel 
and metal production. Reader classifi- 
cation shows that practically all AMM’s 
readers consist of purchasing and man- 
aging officials who initiate or influence, 
buying policies. 

Write now for your copy of the Com- 


posite Issue of AMM. There’s no ob- 
ligation, of course. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1882— DAILY SINCE 1899 
20 CLIFF STREET Cape’ NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 
\A 















* The Only Magazine 
Reaching the Manufacturers 
of Sleeping Equipment... . 


> 
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.. .» Read Each Month By 
Management of Those Firms 
Accounting For Over 90% 
of the Bedding Industry’s 
$140,000,000 Annual Volume 


666 Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, Illinois 








The Industry’s 
Production Paper 


BAKERS DIGEST 


Covers the Nation's Baking Industry 
with 5,000 copies to ALL organiza- 
tions whose annual sales exceed 
$50,000—representing 80°, of the 
TWO BILLION DOLLAR BAKERY 
MARKET. 


AUTHORITATIVE REFERENCE 


"The Bakers Digest has been a very wel- 
come trade publication and has been used 
in the past as an authoritative book of 
reference for our shop production. 


“We find it is well written, easily un- 
derstandable and undoubtedly a great help 
to the baker who tries to improve his 
present products or look for new develop- 
ments in the market.” 


—Louis Marhoefer, Pres., Bold Baking Corp. 


Further information 
and rates on request. 


BAKERS DIGEST 


333 E. 4ist St 965 Montana St. 





New York 17 Chicago |4 
Murray Hil! 4-5573 Diversey 46/8 
a. . 
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Copy Chasers appear to like the 
advertising we produce but they don’t 
give us any credit. 

In the October issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING, you reproduced a page 
advertisement of The Reliance Gauge 
Column Company and spoke well of 
it. It was prepared by this agency, 
E. C. Sheeler, account executive. 

In your September issue, you repro- 
duced a half-page advertisement of 
The Ridge Tool Company, and spoke 
kindly of it. It was ours, too—Carr 
Liggett, account executive. This was 
not the first time The Copy Chasers 
approved of Ridge Tool copy. 

So we’re enclosing a list of accounts 
in the fond hope that The C.C. will 
remember next time they toss one of 
our clients a bouquet. 

In spite of the way we've been 
neglected, we still think The Copy 
Chasers are probably the strongest 
single influence toward good indus- 
trial advertising that our mutual 
business has. 

Carr LIGGeTT, 
President, Carr Liggett Adver- 
tising Agency, Cleveland, O. 


Editor's note: The Copy Chasers make a 
ractice of selecting a number of ads which 
y feel justify comment, but, according to 


their standards, are not quite up to those 
which receive acclaim as winners. Such ads 
yiven mention, and are sometimes illus- 
rated in the O.K. As Inserted department. 
Winners are illustrated and editorial credit 
yiven to the copy-writer, but space does 
handling with all ads selected 
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HOMESPUN SALES MANUALS 

To tHe Eprror: Is it possible for 
me to get an extra copy of INpbus- 
TRIAL MarKETING for September, 
1944? 

Frankly, I’m interested in removing 
several pages for use in a homespun 
sales manual, and I don’t want to cut 
my regular file copy because of the 
valuable articles on the reverse side 
of the clipped pages. 

If there’s any charge, send your 
invoice along. 

HowarD ROTHACKER, 
New York, N. Y. 


New Weatherhead Executives 


The Weatherhead Company, Cleveland, 
has appointed L. J. Henderson as assistant 
general sales manager, and Gene P. Robers 
as sales promotion manager. 

Mr. Henderson joined the company in 
1936, and since 1938 has acted as assist- 
ant manager of the aviation sales division 

Mr. Robers, a director of the Indus- 
trial Marketers of Cleveland (chapter of 
NIAA) and the Automotive Advertisers 
Council, came to Weatherhead in 1942, 
and has directed the company's advertis- 
ing activities since that time. 
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SPACE MAN AVAILABLE 
@ Twenty years business publishing, exper 
enced all branches production to managemer 
Prefers selling and has high performance s¢ 
record. Now located midwest representing lea 
ing industrial media. Must return New Yo 
and make headquarters there. Wide acquair 
ance manufacturers, agencies Will = trav 
Protestant, Christian, 41 
Box 287 INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 11 








RIGHT NOW 


ONE SALES MANAGER 


SALARY $7500 


-.. plus Unusual Bonus and Com- 
mission arrangement. * 


It’s Full Speed Ahead with the 


Revolutionary Fish CARBURETOR, 
We've been given AAI Priority and 
are NOW manufacturing for ci-@ 
vilian use. Orders are pouring in. 


We need an ORGANIZER Right 


Away. 
VRITE ... WIRE. 
TELEPHONE 


e The J. R. FISH @ 


RESEARCH & ENGINEERING CO. 


AGAWAM, MASSACHUSETTS 











| Ready to Holp 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


INDUSTRIAL SALES 
DISTRIBUTION @ 


Manufacturers interested in build- 
ing business with production and 
service industries in the eleven 
Western States are invited to 
consider the facilities of an un 


usual organization. 


This organization, headquartered 
in San Francisco, is soundly es 
tablished with adequate distri 
bution throughout the territory 
Capable sales, engineering and 
promotional personnel provide a 
highly capable organization to 
market and_ distribute your 
products—and manufacture or 


assentble if desired. 


Write, today, including informa 
tion about your product and 
outline your sales problems ir 
this territory. Address Box No 
288, Industrial Marketing, 100 
E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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BILLIONS 


ba are measures of energy. Energy, put to work, is the POWER that makes 
bubble baths, battleships, baked beans—and our national wealth. 






For power is the great common denominator of all industry. With it, we overwhelm 
our enemies and enrich our lives. Without it, we would only exist—as do the 
toiling millions of China. 








Consider the power applications required to make possible 
just one phase of milady’s bath... say ... turning on the 
hot water: 





5,000 TONS 
Hydraulic Pressure 4 
to stamp out : 
milady’s tub! 












Power to mine ores; to transport them and refine them; to shape, 
machine, polish and plate the faucet. Power to get raw materials 
for the simple fibre washer—to form, press, finish it—to assemble 
the little faucet and bring all to point of use. 


Power to make the tools which install it—and which also made 
the piping, the boiler, and back of the boiler through miles of 
power-built piping to water works and reservoir. 





. .. And off through the myriad power operations that built the 











furnace that heats the boiler—that produced the fuel,;—that built 
the tools that built ¢hat equipment—and the tools that built those 
tools—and so on, ad infinitum. 


And that faucet is but one tiny part of milady’s bath, but one 
small product in a civilization born of power! 

















And the “power” that guides power—all along the line—is the POWER 
ENGINEER. He’s no longer “the-man-with-the-oilcan”. He is the executive 
who, in 85 percent of all cases, buys his firm’s power equipment—or is 
consulted before anyone buys anything that uses power. He is the man 
YOU must sell—first. 

He is the man who reads PowER—25,071 of him—and Power helps him 
make up his mind—and others’ minds—regarding needs. Thus, POWER is 
your “in” where “in” is most important. 


——— 


PLWER 


FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
THE MARKET-PLACE 
OF THE POWER FIELD... 











REFINING CHINING \. FINISHING \. PRESSING WATER WATER SPRAYING vi 
POWER 1S PART OF THE PICTURE EVERY ERG OF THE WAY ; 


Cooveyors Electricity Meters / Mech. Trans,” Pumpiag /” Pomping /” Heating /” Comores 








MINING 
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FOREIGN Countries 

Present BIG MARKET to 

Manufacturers and 

Suppliers of Telephone 

Equipment, Tools, Etc. 
* 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
& MANAGEMENT 


The National Telephone Magazine” 
Published monthly since 1909 


offers excellent coverage in the following 
countries in addition to its huge reader 
group in the United States and its pos- 
sessions 


Africa (So.) Costa Rica Iran 
Argentina Ecuador Mexico 
Australia Egypt New Zealand 
Barbados England Panama 
Bolivia Guatemala Peru 
Canada Honduras Russia 
Ceylon India Turkey 

Chile treland Uruguay 
Colombia Venezuela 


WITH VICTORY and lifting of postal 
suspension many other countries will be 
placed back on this list. 


A postal card will bring sample copies 
and advertising rates. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
& MANAGEMENT 


7720 Sheridan Road, Chicago 26 


ee \WWOUGHT DEPART 
“ Via ne4 Mr 
NX" 17'S ABOUT TIME 
THE WEST HAD THIS REALLY 
FINE INDUSTRIAL MAGAZINE 


Here is an industrial magazine which 
matches the high quality of your adver 
tising. Now you have a quality medium 
worthy of the thought time and money 


invested in your advertising program 


WESTERN INDUSTRY is setting the pace 


n the West. It’s a carefully planned 
caretully edited magazine WI's audited 
circulation tters, by far, the greatest 
»§ industrial buvers i a 


Western State 


Write today for complete 


WESTERN 
INDUSTRY 


» King Publication 
° {we 
NEW 
STREET 


NCSC Calit rnia 


MARKET 








Surplus Goods Advisory 
Committee Appointed 


@ Through the combined efforts of 
the Associated Business Papers and 
the National Business Papers Associa- 
tion, a committee known as the Busi- 
ness Press Advisory Committee On 
Disposal Of Surplus Government 
Property, has been appointed. The ob- 
jectives of the committee are to co- 
operate with the government on the 
disposal of the $60 billion of surplus 
goods that will be on hand when the 
war ends. 

The first action of the committee 
was to prepare a presentation for 
submission to government officials 
which outlines the part the business 
press can play in this tremendous 
job. 

Notably it is pointed out that fol- 
lowing the World War I when only 
$5 billion of surplus property was 
it was advertising and the 
advertisers w hich help- 
following other 
attempts. For- 


concerned, i 
techniques of 
ed move the goods, 
not wholly successful 
tunately, the many 

government departments today fully 
using 


business men in 
appreciate the advantages of 
normal business methods for dispos- 
ing of surpluses, but political pressure 
groups have been showing indications 
of wanting to get a finger into this 
program. 

[he presentation of the Business 
Press Advisory Committee points out 
methods 
surplus 


the reasons why business 


should be followed in the 
goods disposal program, provided gov- 
ernment doesn’t want to upset the 


normal economy of the country. 
Serving on this important commit- 
tee are: J. H. Rudd, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, chairman; A. J. 
Haire, Haire Publishing Company, 








John H. VanDeventer, Chilton Com. 
pany, Inc., and Rex W. Wadman, 
publisher, Diesel Progress and presi- 
dent, National Business Papers Asso- 
ciation. 


G-E Promotes Simons and Crelley 
W. D. Crelley has been appointed n 


ager of the sales promotion department 
of the General Electric X-Ray Corpora- 
tion to succeed George E. Simons who 
will become advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager of General Electric's air 
conditioning and commercial refrigera 


division at Bloomfield, N. J. 


Walter Bowe Joins Teague 


Walter A. Bowe resigned his posit 
as advertising and public relations maz 
ager of Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N 
Y., November 1 to join the staff of Walter 
Dorwin Teague, industrial designer, Nev 
York 

Mr. Bowe’s new position is that of con 
sultant on sales. He is a former vice-presi 
dent of the National Industrial Advertisers 


Association 


> | 


a 
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Harriet Raymond Advanced 


a. 


Harriet E. Raymond was recently a 
vanced to the position of assistant adver: 
tising manager of 
Celanese Corpora 
tion of America 


3 


charge o the ad 
vertising ol 
tics and chemi 
She has been ad 
vertising manager 
of the Celanese 
Celluloid Corpora 
tion, plastics divi 
sion otf Celanese 
Corporation 
of America since 
April, 1938 

Miss Raymond's 
entire business ca 
reer has been in the plastics field Ir 
addition to advertising, her experience 
in the industry has embraced product 
of fabricated articles, inventory control 
research, merchandising and sales promo 
tion. Miss Raymond is secretary and 
director of the Advertising Women 
New York, Inc 


Harriet E. Raymond 
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Clients 





_ Visionator, Inc. 


720 North Mlichiganm Avenue 
CEC AG@ i585, EERE ENGES 


3 Advattising Counsellers 


Apex Railway Products Co. * Automatic 
Burner Corp. ® General American Transportation 
Corp.; General American Aerocoach Co. * Great 
American Furniture Co., Inc. ® Hopax Electrical 
Devices, Inc. ® S. Karpen & Bros. * Link-Belt Co.; 
Link-Belt Speeder Corp. ® Luminator, Inc. 
Milwaukee Chair Co. ® Mitchell Mfg. Co. 
Racine Motor Coach Lines, Inc. 
Sunray Fluorescent Co. * Union Asbestos 
& Rubber Co. * Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc. 
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... that's one of several reasons why... war or postwar... 
boom or depression ...so many active plant operating men 
in all industries so actively read and respond to product 
mond’s news and information in Industrial Equipment News. 


J. It Industrial Equipment News is industry's original product 
. news and information reporting service. 


Its regular receipt has been requested by more than 50,000 
¥ active operating men in the larger plants in all industries. 
en of (Under rationing being currently mailed to 42,000.) 


It is used by most in that group to FIND their current op- 
erating requirements. 


it is currently used by more than 1200 industrial advertis- 
ers to provide factual information on their products WHERE 
and WHEN product information is LOOKED FOR. 


Standard advertising representation costs only $79 to $85 
per issue . . . for complete information, write for "The 


IEN Plan." 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
Thomas Publishing Company 


461 Eighth Ave. New York I, N. Y. 
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Send For This Valuable 
Mailing List Data! 


To aid you in planning your di- 
rect mail, check any of these 
mailing lists you may be inter- 
ested in: 


™) Business Executives 
Electrical Appliance Dealers 
[) Manufacturing Industries 
.) Metal-Working Industries 
C] Aviation Industry 
[) Bus Industry 
Chemical Processing 
Industries 
_) Civil Engineering and 
Construction Industries 
[) Coal Mining Industries 
_) Electrical Industries 
C_) Electronic Engineers 
C) Food Industries 
[) Metal Mining Industries 
| Power Plant Engineers 
") Product Design Engineers 
| Textile Industries 


. +. attach this ‘ad’ to your busi- 
ness letterhead . .. and mail. 
We'll send you complete infor- 
mation, selections, list counts, 
and prices. No obligation, of 
course, 


Direct Mail Division 


McGRAW- HILL 
Publishing Company 


330 W. 42nd St, New York 18 
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Fast Pace 


Tremendous developments 
are taking place in the wood 
working field and Wood 
Products is the one publica- 
tion serving the entire trade 
that is consistently depended 
upon by plant managers to 
keep them abreast of all 
happenings that may have a 
bearing on the present and 
future of the industry. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc., Required by 
the Acts of Congress of August 
24, 1912, and March 3, 1933 


Marketing, published 
Illinois, for Oct. 1, 


Of Industrial 
monthly at Chicago, 
1944 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared G. D. Crain, Jr., who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Publisher 
of the Industrial Marketing and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 
Aug. 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 

Publisher, G. D. Crain, Jr., Evanston, 
Tl 

Editor, G. D. Crain, Jr., Evanston, Il. 

Managing Editor, W. Lane Witt, Palos 
Heights, Il 

Business Managers, none. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately there- 
under the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent 
of more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must 
be given If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its 
name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) 

Advertising Publications, Inc., Chicago, 
Il] 

G. Dd 
trude R 


Crain, Jr., Evanston, Ill.:; Ger- 
Crain, Evanston, Tll.; Adele Bass 
Bernstein Chicago _: &e Berstein, 
Chicago, lll.; O. L. Bruns and Marguerite 
Schearer Bruns, Chicago, Ill.; Kenneth C 
Crair New York, N. Y.: C. B. Groomes, 
White Plains, N. Y.; J. B. Miller, May- 


wood, Ill.: B. G. Rehm, Chicago, Ill.: BE. K. 
Hamlin, Vandali Mich.; Jane F. Ivie, 
Hollywood, Cal Mary FE. Sanders, Pvan- 
ton ll.; M E. Crain, Chicago Ill.; 
Jessie W. Crain, La Grange, Ill 

That the known bondholders, mort- 


gagees ind other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
imount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
ecurities are (If there are none so 


That the two paragraphs next above, 
rivine the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
ecurity holders as they appear upon the 
bool of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s 


full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 


stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
issociation, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds or other securities than as so 
stated by him 
G. D. CRAIN, JR., Publisher 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
16th day of September, 1944 
(Seal) B. G. REHM, 
Notary Public 


(My commission expires October, 1947.) 


Assumes Public Relations Job 


Francis D. Bowman, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of The Carborundum Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, N | = has just been 
named public relations director 

Mr. Bowman, a member-at-large of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 
and well known in industrial advertising 
circles, and has been handling consider- 
able public relations work for his com- 
pany 


/ 


for NEW POST-WAR HOMES 


ARCHITECTURAL MEN WILL 
DO THE SPECIFYING 


For greatest coverage use 


Pencil Points 


The Magazine of Architecture 





e ¢ © the source of daily busi- 
ness news .. . the preference 
of management men ® ¢ ® in 
the greatest industrial area— 
the central west. 


tent 
Sournal of 
Commerce 


$4,000,000,000 
yearly industry. 


Milk Plant \si.00.0.% 
Monthly 


CHICAGO 


The biggest industry 


im the United States is the dairy industry 
and FLUID MILK makes up nearly 40% 
of it. 











ADVERTISING-PROMOTION 
EXECUTIVE 


Broad, practical experience in retail, | 
wholesale and manufacturing advertis- 
ing, sales promotion, catalogues and di- 
rect mail. Background in household ap- 
pliances, furniture, hardware, machinery 
and trade association. Handle copy, 
layout, direct art work, photography and 
printing production. Prefer Chicago po- 
sition — Now Adv. Mgr. with national 
manufacturer. 


Box 286 Industrial Marketing 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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A Journal of Constructive Help 
to the Sheet Metal, Ventilation, 


“SNIPS” » 























Data will Air Conditioning, Warm Alr 

gladly be Heating and Roofing § Trades. 
t on 

reauest. 2 SNEPS MAGAZINE 

~ 5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, tl. | 





There is an interesting sales promot 
job open with an Eastern manufactt 
Not a war job, although the company 8} 
90% on war work now, but a perma-/ 
nent position. In answering, state x* 
perience and salary desired. 


Box 285 Industrial Marketing 
330 W. 42nd St. New York, 18| 
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How 1,600,000 New Homes will be built in 3 years 





New Study Helps Manufacturers of Building 
Materials and Equipment Determine Building 
Market Potential for Immediate Post-War Period. 


American Builder’s new study explains the conditions 


that will control the construction of 350,000 new homes 
the first post-war year, 500,000 the second year and 


750,000 the third year. 


It describes how, where and by 


whom these new homes will be built. 


WHAT “BUILDING IN IMMEDIATE POST-WAR YEARS” 


] 


7 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, November, 


CONTAINS 


The percentage of construction each type of builder will 
he responsible for (based on past records and on an 
inalysis of impending conditions). 


Breakdown, population-wise, of the number of new 
Home and Commercial units to be built. 


Breakdown of those responsible for designing, plan- 
ning, specifying, constructing and buying in the various 
ypes of light-load construction. 


Analysis of the immediate post-war ratio of commercial 
building to new home building. 


List of 64 building materials and equipment and the 
juantities of each needed to construct 1,000,000 new 
homes (20 of them are listed in the next column). 


‘eview of building industry conditions that immedi- 
tely followed World War I, compared with the prospects 
1 the first years to follow World War II. 


‘refabrication’s place in the building industry, now and 


st war 


1944 





TOTAL ESTIMATED QUANTITIES OF 20 BASIC PRODUCTS 


Needed to Construct 1,000,000 Homes (64 Are 
Listed in the American Builder Study) 


Bath Tubs 1,000,000 
Cast Iron 940,000 tons 
Ceiling and Wall Fixtures 9,000,000 


4,785,000,000 bd. ft. 
5,082,000,000 bd. ft. 
30,000,000 outlets 


Dimension Lumber 
All other Lumber 
Electrical Equipment (for) 


Exterior and Interior Doors 13,000,000 
Finish Flooring 120,000,000 bd. ft. 
Floor Furnaces (gas fired) 432,000 


Glass 
Insulation, Blanket Type 


80,000,000 sq. ft. 
120,000,000 sq. ft. 


Kitchen Cabinet Sets 1,000,000 
Paint and Varnish 20,300,000 gallons 
Refrigerators (all types) 1,000,000 


12,000,000 squares 
21,300,000 sq. yds. 
1,200,000 squares 
950,000 tons 
1,500,000,000 sq. ft. 
166,000,000 sq. yds. 


Roofing Materials 

Special Floor Coverings 
Special Siding Materials 

Steel and Wrought Iron 

Wall Board, Gypsum, Insul. Bd. 
Wall Coverings 


100,000 Builders and Contractors of all Types 
Will Have a Part in Building These 1,000,000 
Homes! 











Copies of this American Builder study are available at no cost 
to manufacturers of building materials and products, and to 
their advertising agencies. In the interest of paper conserva- 
tion, we must limit distribution to those directly concerned 
with the building industry, so please indicate your connection 


when you send for “Building in Immediate Post-War Years’’. 


| American Builder, Research Department 5-A, | 
105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois | 
| Please send my free copy of “Residential and Commercial | 
Building in the Immediate Post-War Years” | 
1 Name | 
| Position | 
Company 
SEE, o.0+c0neeeseses .City & State | 
‘. 


EEO Oe eweesewaseseaewmaewawaa J 


@ gy AMERICAN 


BUILDER 


BOARDMAN PUB 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS: 105 WEST ADAMS STREET 
NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK: 30 CHURCH STREET 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 


Association and its 27 chapters. 


Jim Kearney Honored at St. Louis Meeting 


Te show their loyalty and appre- 
ciation to their long time friend 
and associate, members of the Indus- 
trial Marketing Council of St. Louis 
held a testimonial dinner on October 
18 for James R. Kearney, Jr., newly 
elected NIAA president. Fifty lead- 
ing industrialists and members of IMC 
were on hand to wish the best of 
everything to the new president. At 
the cocktail session preceding the din- 
ner, Mayor Kaufmann of St. Louis, 
an old friend of the Kearney family, 
dropped in to add his felicitations to 
those of the others. 

The St. Louis chapter is quite proud 
of the honor of having one of its 
members elected to the presidency of 
NIAA, the largest single advertising 
group in the world, and intend to do 
everything they can to make Jim 
Kearney’s term in office a great suc- 
cess. 

Unlike 
there were no long speeches attest- 
ing to the greatness of its honored 
Rather an air of informal 


most testimonial dinners, 


guest. 


N.1LA.A. 


President: AMES R. KEARNEY, Jr. 


Clayton 


Headquarters Secretary: 


good-fellowship prevailed throughout 
the evening. 

Anthony (Tony) Neher, a former 
vice-president of NIAA, told some- 
thing about the history of the asso- 
ciation for the benefit of the manage- 
ment guests, by way of introducing 
Jim Kearney. Mr. Kearney in turn ex- 
pressed great pleasure over the meet- 
ing and outlined future plans for the 
association. These include close coop- 
eration from the St. Louis chapter 
members who will unofficially act as 
advisers to Mr. Kearney. 

The following day at the regular 
weekly meeting, Fred E. Winsor, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Associated 
Printers and Lithographers of St. 
Louis, discussed the “Cavalcade of 
Printing,” which is to be a feature 
of the graphic arts exposition to be 
held in November. Mr. Winsor told 
of the educational and informative ex- 
hibits of printing, paper and ink- 
making processes that are to be in- 
cluded in the exhibit to be held in 
Stix, Baer & Fuller department store. 


View at the dinner honoring James R. Kearney, Jr., held by the Industrial Marketing Council 
of St. Louis on October 18. Seen at the head table are: (I. to r.): Scott R. Dekins, secretary, 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce; James R. Kearney, Jr., president of NIAA; Oliver S. Imes, 
advertising manager, Century Electric Company, and president of IMC; Anthony Neher, sales 
promotion manager, Century Electric Company; James R. Kearney, Sr., chairman of the 
board, James R. Kearney Corporation, and father of the new NIAA president; and Arthur 
Drefs, chairman, St. Louis Chamber of Commerce and vice-president, McQuay, Norris Company 
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Ylows 


President, James R. Kearney Corporation, 4224 


{venue, St. Louis, Missouri. 
MILDRED R. WEBSTER, 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago, |] 





John F. Fennelly, executive director, Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, discuss. 
ing CED's proposal for the elimination of 
corporation income taxes following the war 
In the foreground is John E. Wiley, chair. 
man of the board, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
and Ist vice-president, Industrial Advertising 
Association, New York chapter of NIAA 


Designer Discusses 
Advertising Art 


Don May, president, Don May De- 
sign Council, Chicago, and former 
director of design for Esquire, dis- 
cussed the importance of integrated 
design in advertising layout, before 
the Chicago Industrial Advertisers at 
its October meeting. 

Starting with an analogy, using the 
integrated invasion tactics of the 
Allied armies on June 6, Mr. Maj 
compared the need for similar inte- 
gration of design in advertising layout 
so that every part of an ad—copy, 
illustration and logotype, serves a deh- 
nite purpose in holding the ad together 
Only thus is it possible for an ad « 
become a single unit which in it 


entirety registers a message on the 
mind of a reader. 

Mr. May’s contention is that ad: 
composed of several different units 


which can be separated from th 
whole defeat the real purposes—that 
of relaying a message, about you! 
company and its products to readers 
forms 0 
touched 


Some discussion of new 
advertising art were also 
upon, with the thought expressed that 
in the postwar world every advertis- 
ing manager will have to give greate! 
consideration to the importance 
appearance if his advertising is going 
to do its best work. 


Support The 6th War Loan 
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MIM Hears "Industry 
Story of the Month" 


Maryland Industrial Marketers, fol- 
lowing its practice of presenting an 
industry story of the month at its 
meetings, heard a talk from John T. 
Fosdick, Rienhold Publishing Com- 
pany, on, “The Broadening Chemical 
Front. 


Mr. Fosdick’s comments were based 


” 


on happenings at the 108th meeting 
of the American Chemical Society 
held recently in New York. Here 
more than 9300 chemists and engi- 
neers gathered to listen to the stories 
of progress made in chemistry, and 
to some predictions about chemistry 
in the future. 

It was pointed out that during the 
short period in which this country 
has been at war, many new develop- 
taken Among 
them are: the substitution of milk- 
weed fibers for Kapok in life pre- 


ments have place. 


servers; the development of a new 


oil, also from milkweed, which has 
many desirable features for paints and 
has some advantages over soy oils for 
food; by the addition of chemicals, 
textiles have been made shrink-proof, 
water-repellent and very considerably 
stronger; research on phosphors used 
unearthed many 


in television have 


advantages which promise to 


revolutionize the lighting industry. 


So much progress has been made in 
the uses of wood products that it is 
highly possible trees will be grown not 
tor the timber they produce, but for 
the cellulose and lignin they contain 
which in turn will go into the manu- 
things 
tire Among the products already 
rayon, 


facture of many including 


being made from wood are 


sugar, rubber, acids, dyes, baking 


pow ler, tooth paste, paper, plastics, 
explosives, paints, lacquers, oils for 
perfumes, yeast, glue, ink and alka- 
loids for machines to mention just 
a few. 


Many more new and startling de- 


Don May, head of the design council bear- 
ing his name, illustrates his point of the need 
for integrated design in advertising at 


CIAA's October meeting. William A. Mar- 
steler, advertising manager, The Edward 
Valve & Mfg. Company, and vice-president, 
Chicago 


Industrial Advertisers, looks on 








Exuding good humor (and before eating, 
too) at this meeting of Industrial Advertis- 
ing Association, New York, are (left to 
right): Warren Tomlinson; George P. Shutt, 
"The Architectural Forum"; Harold A. Wilt, 
BBD&O; John H. Morse, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, and Blaine Wiley, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, all of New York 


Looking pleasant for cameraman Hal Dar- 
row, Industrial Marketing's eastern editor, 
at the Philadelphia chapter meeting, are 
(left to right): S. F. Johnson, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company; Sheldon Meyers, 
also of Westinghouse; Doug C. Miner, presi- 
dent of the chapter; Jim McCullough, The 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, and Nelson 
Seiber, Continental Diamond Fibre Company 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING deals with basic engineering developments which are of 
basic interest to engineers and engineer-executives. It deals with them in an engineering 


manner.. 


. in a comprehensive engineering manner. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING is not the result of a one-man effort, nor merely a small-group 
effort. It might almost be said that the editorial staff of MECHANICAL ENGINEERING is 
limited only by the actual activities of engineers throughout the country. 


What appears in MECHANICAL ENGINEERING is the result of research, of development, und 
of the practical application of the basically new and significant principles as they are uncov- 
ered in the fields of science and of engineering. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING also deals with 
their effects on industrial and economic advancement. Thus MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
renders a distinctly individual service of such character that its standing is unapproachably 
high among the men who constitute the real factors in plant modernization and product 


improvement. 


When you present the merits of your products to these men through MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERING you enjoy the advantages of an APPROACH which is equally high, and conse- 


quently effective. 


Technological approach to the qualified and progressive engineers is not only psychologically 
right, it is practical and effective approach. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, therefore, pro- 
vides the means to reach directly, effectively and economically, the men who constitute the 


controlling factors in your markets. 





THE AMERICAN SOCIETY o/ MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W 39° St. New York 1B. NY 





Midwest Office: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 
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STEEL PROCESSING 





If you manufacture equipment or 
supplies that are used in the FORG- 
ING — STAMPING — FORMING — 
HEAT TREATING or WELDING 
industries, you can present your sales 
message directly and economically to 
those who influence the purchasing of 
equipment and supplies in these in- 
dustries by advertising regularly in 
STEEL PROCESSING. Over 4200 
copies are distributed monthly to a 
selected list of key men in practically 
all the leading plants in the United 
States and Canada who are engaged 
in the processing of steel. Write for 
further information. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Despite the remarkable gains 
made by the Allies so far in the 
War, there is no letup in the de- 
mand for steel. The efforts of ex- 
ecutives and operating men in the 
steel plants are taxed to the limit 
te supply this steel. These men 
will welcome any information that 
you can furnish regarding im- 
proved equipment and supplies 
that are available. This informa- 
tion can be placed directly in their 
hands through the advertising 
pages of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT, and is needed 
now—right now. 


Your advertisement in the next 
issue of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT will be especially 
valuable at this time. 


Member A.8.C. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 





velopments of chemistry were cited, 
in the talk, which was hailed as one 


of the most enlightening ever made 


before the group. 


Philadelphia Chapter 
Holds 3-Ring Show 


To be sure of giving every member 
something of value, the Eastern In- 
dustrial Advertisers, Philadelphia, is 
providing several features on each 
program. 

Headliners on the October meet- 
ing were: N. A. J. Conway, adver- 
tising manager, A. P. De Sanno Com- 
pany, who talked about the use of 
moving pictures in the promotion of 
industrial products. As proof of his 
points, an eighteen-minute movie was 
shown. 

“Merchandising—a New Name for 
Promotion,” was the title of the talk 
y John E. Wiley, chairman of the 
board, Fuller & Smith & Ross, New 
York. Mr. Wiley emphasized the need 
for follow-through to get the maxi- 
mum results from your advertising. 

Harry W. Smith, advertising man- 
ager, Selas Corporation of America, 
Philadelphia, and an officer of the local 
chapter, gave an unusually interest- 
ing talk on releasing news to editors 
of newspapers as well as to business 
and trade papers, because much of 
what happens in industry is exceed- 
ingly newsworthy. 

In addition to its regular activities, 
the Philadelphia chapter is sponsoring 
a local association of industrial house 
organ editors. At the first meeting of 
this new group, Douglas C. Miner, 
advertising manager, E. F. Houghton 
Company, Philadelphia, and _presi- 
dent of EIA, named the following 
temporary officers: George Woods, 
SKF Industries, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent; W. A. Salmonsen, Leeds & 
Northrup, vice-president; Dorothy F 
Garretson, Sharp & Dohme, secretary; 
Miss Mabel Mudd, Edward G. Budd 
Mfg. Company, program chairman, 
and Allen Eckmen, publicity chair- 
man. 


G-E Ad Manager Outlines 
Postwar Advertising Job 


Boyd W. Bullock, advertising man- 
ager, appliance and merchandising de- 
partment, General Electric Company, 
talked to the Industrial Advertising 
and Marketing Council, Western New 
England chapter of NIAA, on the job 
which advertising and its practition- 
ers face in the postwar world. 

“By turning the crank of produc- 
tion, it is possible to grind out the 


Dorothy Garretson, left, Sharp & Dohme, 
secretary of the newly-formed Philadelphia 
Industrial Editors Association sponsored by 
EIA, and Mabel Mudd, program chairman, 
relax after attending the initial meeting 


same old things the people have had in 
the past and now must replace, and 
bring back the 50 or 60 billion dollar 
national income that we knew before 
the war,” said Bullock. “But, if we 
are to employ even greater numbers 
and attain a national income of over 
100 billion dollars looked upon a 
the desired goal, people will have tw 
be sold on the idea of buying a lot of 
new things.” As an example, he cited 
the electric dishwasher which has 
been available for a good many years, 
but which is found in very few home 
because of the hesitancy to adopt new 
methods and new devices. 


It is granted that advertising and 
promotion have taught Americans to 
want a lot of things that their Euro- 
pean cousins will do without; thus 
we have achieved a standard of living 
not known elsewhere in the world 
To go beyond this point, which is cer- 
tainly what we all want, advertising 
must sell even harder, must get people 
to want the new things which science 
has promised us can be made. Thus 
advertising men must view their jobs 
in an even more important light from 
now on. 


Mildred R. Webster 
Leaving NIAA 


Mildred R. Webster, for the past twelve 
years headquarters secretary of the Na 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association 
Chicago, has resigned, effective Decembe' 
1, to take a position on the West Coast 


During her tenure the association ha 
expanded from 400 to 2,600 members 
She holds a life membership in the ass 


ciation. No successor has as yet bee! 


appointed. 


New Account to Rickard 


Rickard and Company, Inc., New York 
have been appointed advertising counse 
for Keller-Dorian Corporation, New York 
manufacturers of packaging papers, 1 
dustrial papers, and stainless metal [ov 
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SYDNEY CASSEY 
Advertising Manager 
WESTON ELECTRICAL 
INSTRUMENT CORP. 





Have you a copy of the ATF Red Book of 
Types? If not, send for one on your letter- 
F eee . head. Also, single page showings including 
‘We think it is important to select display types to stress that part complete alphabets of the following ond 
other ATF faces. 


of our story often difficult to put into words. For our multi - purpose 


test instruments, Stymie Bold and Kaufmann Bold suggest practical Alternate Gothic No. 2? 
utility...while Onyx and Bodoni symbolize the precision that charac- 
terize our temperature gauges. For other applications, Brush, with its Lydian Cursive 


smooth hand-letter quality, connotes action and informality with per- 
fect legibility. Many desirable overtones are provided by others of the 


wide variety of ATF faces. They are vigorous but dignified . . . have 
strong attention value without being flamboyant, and are consistent Grayde PHENIX 


with the spirit of our products and the leadership of this Company.“ 


BALLOON EXTRABOLD 











y 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 200 Elmore Avenue 


Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


ERTISEMENT IS SET IN GRAYDA, NEWS GOTHIC EX. COND THE SPARTANS, AND BERNHARD GOTHICS 
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THE POST-WAR 
CONSTRUCTION 
MARKET 


FOR WESTERN HALF 
OF THE U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR 


free summary today! 


This news letter gives brief back- 
ground of pre-war construction 
in West. ... Outlines work now 
definitely planned for immediate 
Post-War construction. Tables 
show types of work, cost, location 
by states. Describes proposed pro- 
grams of state, federal agencies. 
Valuable guide for those plan- 
ning to advertise in this rich field. 


WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS <> 


503 Market St., San Francisco 5, California 














THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF 
INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 





For over 50 years 


of continuous monthly publication 
Ice and Refrigeration has served 
the industrial refrigeration indus- 
try. Coverage includes: 


Cold Storage Plants 
Meat Packing 
Ice Manufacturing 
Locker Storage Plants 
Creameries and Dairies 
Breweries 
Industrial Plants 
Quick Freezing 


(Write for sample copy) 


ICE and REFRIGERATION 
433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 
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A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors 


G4 


New Road Construction 
May Reach 3 Billions Yearly 


The outlook in the highway con- 
struction market, speaking emotional- 
ly, is as big as your faith in the come- 
back of the family automobile. New 
cars stand first on every poll of post- 
war consumer purchases, and high- 
way and street traffic authorities are 
making plans to handle a volume of 
car and truck trafic 25 to 50 per 
cent above the prewar peak. 

Statistically, here is the best avail- 
able picture at this writing. If war 
restrictions are not materially lifted 
in 1945, new highway and street con- 
struction will probably hold to the 
recent level of about $360,000,000 
annually. Road and street maintenance 
during the war years has averaged 
$420,000.000, according to Public 
Roads Administration’s estimate, and 
the 1945 volume certainly will not 
be less if the nation’s roads are to be 
kept usable. 

If war restrictions are partially 
lifted, your guess is as good as mine 
as to what’s ahead. Passed by the 
Senate in September, the Hayden road 
bill would provide $450,000,000 an- 
nually in federal aid to be matched 
by local funds. The House has yet to 
approve this bill. Industry experts 
have shown need for a much larger 
effort. 

Normally, two billion dollars a year 
are plowed into and streets 
($1,430.000.000 new construction 
and $610,000,000 maintenance in re- 
cent peace years). Industry leaders, 
realizing that this pace hardly kept 
up with the auto, that war trucking 
has played havoc with roadbeds, and 
that serious congestion is still the 
Number One problem of cities, are 
girding for a three billion-dollar-a- 
year program. 

The need to begin this program 
quickly in order to create jobs has 
spurred engineers to greater speed in 
laying up a shelf of completed blue- 
prints. “Ready” road projects or those 
undergoing design total nearly a bil- 
lion and a half today (state, county 
and city projects reported). 


roads 


As to road design, dreams of fan- 
tastic transcontinental superhighways 
have faded—thank goodness!—and 
highway “models” will evolve slowly 
to fit traffic needs. Time-tried road 
materials will be used, the low-cost 
types on rural secondaries and con- 
crete and heavily built asphalt on 
arterials. You'll see new divided four- 
lane highways in and out of cities, 
and more “limited access” non-stop 
freeways (cross trafhc passing under 
or over) in metropolitan areas, with 
a somewhat larger percentage of con- 
struction funds going to solve urban 
congestion—again, thank goodness! 

To conclude, the real market elixir 
in the highway industry lies in the 
word “methods.” Equipment manv- 
facturers, still working at top speed 
on military deliveries, will eventually 
have many innovations to _ help 
America’s 10,000 road contractors 
step up their construction speed and 
eficiency.—Haroitp J. McKeever, 
Editor, Roads & Streets. 


Home Buyers Expect 
Scientific Advances in Heating 


Practically all manufacturers of 
equipment used in the warm air heat- 
ing and sheet metal fabricating field 
are engaged in production of items for 
war; many are engaged 100 per cent. 
Contractors who, two years ago, were 
doing work in new. war plants and 
camps, have finished most of this 
work and have returned to civilian 
work. For the last two years condi- 
tions involving the shortage of labor, 
a very spotty materials supply, and 
too many regulations have been grow- 
ing worse monthly. 

But the industry is taking these 
troubles in stride and looking for- 
ward with confidence to a postwaf 
era with a demand for by far the 
largest volume of warm air heating 
equipment in the industry’s history. 
With home building forecast im 
volumes from 350,000 to 800,000 
new dwelling units a year, there will 
also come the largest volume of in- 
stallation of gutters, downspouts and 
flashings, roofing, and sheet metal 
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THE NEWSMAGAZINE FOR OIL MANAGEMENT MEN 


Around a dinner table in a certain chateau 
somewhere in France, many of the practical 
problems of what today is the world’s most 
important pipeline system are being solved. 
Here, at mealtimes, the Military Pipeline 
Group of the U. S. Army discusses construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance of the pipe- 
lines that stretch from Normandy to the 
German border 
business” of getting the goods to the “con- 
sumers” which, in this case, are the vehicles, 
tanks and planes of America’s invasion forces. 
As always, National Petroleum News is on 
hand where the oil news is being made . 
represented by Editor-in-chief Warren C. Platt 


. runs its gigantic “oil 
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a wee ae been. Si 


) MILITARY PIPELINE GROUP [ 


> HDQTRS., FRANCE—teft to right: 
| Capt. Olin H. Crandell, Editor 
Warren C. Platt of NPN, Capt. 
Jas. Allison, Col. J. L. Person, 
. Maj. Chas. F. Alley, Maj. Freed- 
man, Capt. Fred J. Thompson. 


at the world battle fronts. Reporting in 
his weekly stories the accomplishments of oil 


men in war, Editor Platt not only provides 
current news, but also reveals some of the 
war-born methods which will aid the industry 
in postwar oil handling, storage and trans- 
portation. 

It is this continuous performance in “stay- 
ing on top of the oil news” that has kept 
National Petroleum News at the top of many 
advertising schedules covering the oil industry. 
It still holds that the best-read paper is the 
best advertising buy. 

National Petroleum News, 1213 West Third 
Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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work in the industry’s history. 
Contractors who specialize in indus- 
trial and commercial ventilation and 
in year-around air conditioning or 
summer cooling, anticipate an equally 
great demand for their services. 

In sheet metal, it is not expected 
there will be much, if any, change 
in materials, practices, and applica- 
tions from prewar days. But in warm 
air heating the following changes 
seem likely: 

1. Home owners will demand and 
be willing to pay for improved types 
of equipment; will allot more money 
to get the best possible installation 
with which 
classed a luxury but is now considered 


apparatus ysrewar was 
I 


essent ial. 


2. Warm air dealers expect to sell 
without much trouble, complete new 
heating units instead of conversion 
items added piece by piece. For ex- 
ample, a complete winter air condi- 


tioning unit with warm air furnace 
and burner, blower, filters, humidifier, 
controls, will be sold at one time in- 
stead of a burner one year, a blower 
later, and so on. 


3. There will be a ready market 


for residential cooling. Many owners 


Support The 6th War Loan 





will buy attic fans. Many will buy re- 
frigeration for “real” cooling. There 
will be cooling systems using com- 
binations of these and systems using 
cold well water. Most owners of houses 
costing upwards from $10,000 will 
want complete year-round condition- 
ing. 

4. There will be considerably more 
automatic heating using oil burners, 
coal stokers, and gas equipment. This 
apparatus also will be much improved 
over prewar models. Owners seem to 
have little fear of postwar shortages 
of fuels. 

§. There is tremendous interest in 
new forms of heating and new heat- 
ing equipment. For example, every- 
one, seemingly, is asking about panel 
heating but no one knows what it is 
or its limitations. Thousands of pros- 
pective home builders confidently ex- 
pect to have their furnace on the back 
of a closet shelf like the much pub- 
licized airplane heaters. The warm air 
heating industry feels these war de- 
velopments are possibilities, but pos- 
sibilities only if the “bugs” are eli- 
minated and only if they are sold 
on a strict factual basis and not on 
fanciful claims.—JoserH B. WiLper, 
Editor, American Artisan. 


Support The 6th War Loan 





There’s an old axiom: “When there’s man’s work 


to be done never send a boy.” 


Remember this in 


planning your campaign for postwar sales in 


Illinois-Indiana-Ohio. 


_ And remember this, too—Construction Digest 
is just the mansize medium you need to do a man- 


size job in this “Always Good Market” 


. . be- 


cause the 7,500 contractors, engineers and public 
works officials who regularly read Construction 
Digest constitute the bona fide buying power in 


this rich tri-state market. 


That’s why a regular 


schedule NOW in Construction Digest will pay 


fat postwar dividends. 


ONSTRUCTION 


Illinois 
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Indianapolis 


Textile Industry Will 
Bolster America's Economy 


Until very recently, the textile in- 
dustry has been kept from expan. 
sion and general renovation by the 
War Production Board’s restrictions 
on the purchasing of new equipment, 
In an attempt to meet the huge de- 
mands of the war effort, the mills 
have been pounding their old ma- 
chinery at the highest rate in their 
recorded history. The policy of the 
WPB now has its reverberations, as 
textile shortages are one of the most 
serious problems receiving recognition 
in Washington—although there is 
question as to whether, if the indus- 
try had the machines, it would be able 
to find the manpower:to run them. 

The tightness of the textile situa- 
tion will not end with war produc- 
tion. When military needs lessen, re- 
quirements for foreign relief and re. 
habilitation will to some extent take 
their place, while the American publi 
will continue to clamor for an op- 
portunity to replenish the moderate! 
priced items of its wardrobe. As 


‘result, OPA and WPB realize that 
fabric controls (but not textile. 
machinery controls) must be con- 


tinued after V-E Day. It has been 
remarked officially, for example, that 
releasing only those controls whic! 
restrict commercial textile export 
would, in the face of the huge post- 
war demand from financially health 
nations, bring clothes rationing to the 
American public for the first time. 

Practically all restrictions on the 
purchase of textile-mill equipment 
will be removed by V-E Day. Th 
fact means that, in the year follow 
ing, when the mills will not be en 
tirely back on their regular produc: 
tion and therefore will be continuing 
to enjoy the fully guaranteed demané 
and income afforded by the govern- 
ment requirements for fabrics, the! 
will be able to replace their worn-out 
equipment and modernize with bran¢ 
new types of machinery. This situ? 
tion presents an unusual opportunit) 
for the industry itself and also fo 
those manufacturers who furnish th 
industry its machinery and other sup 
plies. It is doubtful that the latte 
can begin to satisfy the needs of th 
industry for at least five years. 

And after that? Great changes 3" 
in prospect in the textile industr 
New materials, and new processes 3" 
promised. The industry is approach 
ing a rebirth, one promising n¢* 
thrills, new achievements, new oppor 
tunities.—Epwin D. Fowxe, Pub 
lisher and Editor, Textile World. 


Buy War Bonds 
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SUPER SERVICE STATION Qagagenc 


NUMBER 


(1) The SUPER SERVICE STATION Magazine, 
founded in 1929, in recognition of the need of a 
business publication in the gas station field, is a 
trade paper published monthly for owners and 
managers of independent super service stations 
and individuals in the marketing branch of the 
petroleum industry responsible for station oper- 
ation, management, and TBA merchandising ac- 
tivities. Iris accredited by them to be the outstand- 
ing authority in this field. 


(2) It is standard 7” x 10” print page size, and 
has 56.676 controlled circulation 


(3) Readers of SUPER SERVICE STATION 
Magazine are today’s dominant force in automo- 
tive retailing and servicing. These men do the 
largest percentage of the 5 billion dollar annual 
volume of gasoline stations 


These stations not only dispense gas and oil, 
but are also leading outlets for the sale of tires, 
batteries, accessories and supplies. They handle 
lubrication, car washing, motor 
tune-up, wheel balancing, front end jobs, body 


brake service, 


work and many other services required by owners 
of more than 25 million cars and trucks 


The SUPER SERVICE STATION is edited to 
c ill of these specialized activities, and to 
present each month practical, constructive ideas 
On service station operation and management, and 


sales, service, and merchandising practices. It is 


edited exclusively for these merchants, who are 
spe sts in the services they render. That's why 
seditorial leadership and helpfulness are so gen- 
er recognized 
(4) ide distribution of copies is as follows: in- 
cependently owned stations of the one-stop or 
super-service type, 43,470; independent oil job- 
bers 1 distributors equipped with bulk storage 
fac S Operating drive-in service station, 9,538; 


chief executives, purchasing agents, engineers in 
Charge of construction and equipment, general 

trict supervisors and managers buying for 
irketing or retail divisions of major and large 
inde} lent oil companies, 2,227; manufacturers 
and nufacturers’ salesmen, 881. 


THE 


ONE 


BOO K THE 


(5) Territorial distribution of circulation is as 
follows: 


Net controlled, as of June, 1944— 56,676 


New England...... 3,902 West South Central. . 4,833 
Middle Atlantic... .10,746 Mourtain States.....2,599 
South Adiantic..... 4,268 Pacific States........4,347 
East North Central. 12,936 Cakccceeedecs 57 
East South Central. 2,277 Miscellaneous 

West No. Central... 10,116 and Foreign...... 35 


(6) As a member of Controlled Circulation Audit, 
Inc., and of National Business Papers Association, 
the total controlled circulation (56,676 copies 6 
mos. av. June '44) is subject to regular outside 
audit of recognized standing 


(7) Advertising rates are $445.00 per page ona 
one time basis; $410.00 on a six time basis; and 
$375.00 on a twelve time basis... Minimum space 
is 1/12th Page. Agency commission is 15%; cash 
discount 2%—10 days from invoice date. 


(8) If red is specified in addition to black ink, the 
rate for red on inside pages, per page, is $60.00 
extra Other colors, per page, extra $90.00. 


(9) Published monthly; issued 1st of publication 
month. Last forms close 15th of preceding month. 
First forms close 5th of preceding month, and if 
proofs are desired for okay, copy must be received 
by that date 

(10) SUPER SERVICE STATION Magazine is 
published by The Irving-Cloud Publishing Co., 

435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. Also pub- 
lishers of JOBBER TOPICS, the number one book 
for automotive jobbers 


(11) Kenneth Cloud is editorial director 

Roger B. Stafford is editor M. B. Mayne is asso- 

ciate editor McKay Kneisly is general manager 
and Roy Brown is advertising director 


(12) During the 12 month period ending with 
July, 1944, this magazine carried a total of 84234 
pages of advertising—an average of 70+ pages 
per issue No other publication in the field 
came close to this record of accepted leadership 
in advertising 

(13) The advertising index of SUPER SERVICE 
STATION Magazine is the largest in number of 
names in its field, and reads like the Blue Book of 
automotive after-market advertisers. 


(14) During the past year a total of 156 adver- 
tisers used space in SUPER SERVICE STATION 
Magazine... The records disclose that this publica- 


For further details, write today to... 


IRVING-CLOUD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


GAS 


STATION FiLeéetoD 


tion is no “war baby”, since manufacturers have 
recognized its value since its foundation in 1929. 


f 


38 concerns have advertised in § 
61 concerns have advertised in S for Sto 10 years 
14 concerns have advertised in S for 4 years 


Ss tor 10 years or more 
S.5S 
s.S 
9 concerns have advertised in S.S.S.for 3 years 
S$. 8 
sS.5 


16 concerns have advertised in S$ for 2 years 

18 concerns have advertised in § for 1 year 

(15) Due to the paper shortage and other govern- 
ment restrictions, it has not been possible to ac- 
cept all advertising space contracts offered during 
this war period. Every consideration is given 
regular advertisers, and provision is made to take 
care of the requirements of new advertisers to the 
best of our ability under prevailing conditions 


(16) Recognized automotive authorities predict 
that in the next five or six years a minimum of 
50,000,000 motor vehicles will be in operation 
in the United States. The market among super 
service station Operators—who are predominantly 
SUPER SERVICE STATION READERS—will 
show a proportionate increase. In your postwar 
plans be sure to include SU PER SERVICE 
STATION Magazine. 








435 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11...420 Lexington Ave., New York City 17... Leader Building, Cleveland 14 
Also publishers of JOBBER TOPICS, the Number One book for automotive jobbers. 
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THE 10 BILLION 
POST-WAR 
BUILDING 
MARKET 


will be 70% controlled by 


ARCHITECTURAL MEN 
The best way fe reach them 


Pencil Points 











fhe Magazine of Architecture 








NEW MULTIGRAPH 
EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


We have one Model No. 379 Multi- 
graph complete with ink mechanism 
with rubber rolls, suction feeder, me 
chanical jogger, and AC 220 volt mo 
tor with two numbering head attach- 
ments and one extra head holder. Also 
one Model 1522 Multigraph Folder 
with automatic feed stand and motor 
This equipment has not been used 
Write for price and additional details 


National Lock Company 
Advertising Department 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 

















_— 
MILESTONES 


Vublishing 


@ The Tool Engineer, official maga- 
zine of the American Society of Tool 
Engineers, will be published by the 
Society commencing with the Febru- 
ary, 1945, issue. 

For the past ten years, The Tool 
Engineer has been published by the 
Bramson Publishing Company, operat- 
ing in the capacity of an independent 
contractor. 


@ Thomas W. Jacklin, vice-president, 
Hugh C. MacLean Publications, To- 
ronto, has been appointed director of 
U. S. advertising for the company’s 
group of nine business publications. 
Mr. Jacklin will maintain headquar- 
ters in Chicago where he will handle 
all advertising emanating from United 
States sources. 


@ Wines & Vines, published by E. B. 


Wienand, San Francisco, has been ad- 








Do You Make These Items— 
Used in Product Cleaning and Painting? 


Then, you can profitably advertise in INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 
nagazine because it is read by the personnel of product cleaning 
and painting departments of industrial plants 
Abras 3 Pearl Esser 
\ Heaters f Ovens Pe ! g Cor s 
Air Compressors P shing Eq pment 
Bleaching Materials Plastic C ting Mat i 
Bronze Powders Primer (Wwe ind M ) 
Buffing Equipment and Supplies Pumps; Materia 
Burning-In Sticks Resins 
Cleaning Equipment and Compounds Respirators 
Centrifugal Enameling and Re r iting Machines 
Lacquering Equipment Ru rig Machines 
Conveying Systems Ru Proofing Pr sses 
Decal manias Sa ng Machines 
Degreasing Machine Sealers Ww il an Metal 
Dipping Machines Shellac 
Enamels Shella St s 
Exhaust Systems Stains 
Fillers: Wood and Metal Stencils Silk Screen and 
Flocks: Cotton Ww , Rayon Photographic 
Graining Equipment Striping Tools 
Hose Solvents and Thinners 


Infra-Red Drying Equipment 
Lacquer 


Lacquer Heating Equipment 


Lacquer Sticks 

Lamps Reflectors Infra-Red 
Masking Tape 

Material Pumps 

Metal Cleaners 

Metal Washing Machines 
Ovens Baking, Drying 


Sample Copy, Circulation Information 
Sheets, Rate Card Sent on Request. 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHING MAGAZINE 


1142 North Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Spray Painting Equipment 
Stick Shellac 
Strippers: Paint, Enamel 
Synthetics 

Tack Rags 
I 
I 
\ 


Testing Instruments 


‘umbling Equipment 
irnishes 

Washers: Metal 

Wood Graining Equipment 





Eastern 


Representative: 
C. A. Larson, 254 West 3ist St.. New York I, N. Y. 
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mitted to membership in The Asso- 
ciated Business Papers by executive 
committee action. 


New Dates 


@ El Mundo Azucarero (The Sugar 
World) previously published quarter- 
ly, will be published bi-monthly com- 
mencing with the Jan. 15, 1945, issue, 
and alternately thereafter. New rate 
cards have been issued. 

The magazine is published by Rex 


W. Wadman. 


@ Beginning Jan. 1, 1945, Fairchild 
Publications will publish its Re/ail- 
ing Home Furnishings semi-weekly in- 
stead of weekly. 

The new publishing schedule is in- 
tended to keep the industry abreast 
of news and ideas as it attempts to 
cope with pent-up consumer demand 
in this field. 

There will be no increase in eithe 
subscription price or advertising rates, 
and since the new issues will be con- 
siderably smaller, no additional news- 
Total amount ot 


print will be used. 
held at its 


advertising will also be 


present levels. 


$$ $ 


@ Effective with the Jan. 4, 1945 
issue, charges for the use of color in 
American Machinist, will take a slight 
jump upward. New costs will be: 
For standard colors: $50 per page. 
For special colors: $60 per page. 


Matched _ shades except met allic 
inks: $70 per page. 
Management of the publication 


states that these changes are forced by 
higher production costs due largely 
increased circulation. 
@ For the first time since 1937 
Journal of Chemical Education, pub- 
lished by the Division of Chemica 
Education of the American Chemical 
Society, will increase its advertising 
rates. The new charges will go into 
effect with the January, 1945, issue. 
All positions including pages an¢ 
fractionals, covers and special positions 
will be affected by the adjustment 0! 
approximately 15 per cent, necessar} 
because of increased publication costs 
Contracts at current rates will 


a 
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How many 
lies 

will he 
have to 
live 
through? 





It has been said that truth can 
make mtn free. And it will. 4 





You have seen it in your lifetime and 

















you will see it still more in your son’s—human 
progress is directly related to the number of times the 
average man must stumble over a lie, pick himself up, dust 
himsel{ off, and go forward once more. 
For the lies men live through are by no means all deliberate. 
A lie is simply an untruth. And truth is hard to come by. Truth 





is more than fact—it is fact plus what it means. 

Thus accident, or carelessness, or even incompleteness in handling 
news can result in untruth in the minds of men. 

Here in America, a magnificent and fearless working press ranges 
your world on the everlasting qui vive to pick up the world’s news 
and spread it before you. 

Newsweek, as its part in this task, is dedicated to helping you grasp 
the news as well as get it—to helping you know the truth in your 
world as fully and completely as human vigilance can bring 
it to you. 

Newsweek gives you facts. Newsweek gives you interpretation 
by skilled and proved interpreters. Newsweek gives you forecast 
with a record for rightness that is little short of amazing. 

If you will read Newsweek you will enjoy it, respect it... 
benefit from it. It will help you know 





your world. 


NEWSWEEK — to report... to 

interpret ...to forecast the truth 
of human affairs for America’s 
significant people* 





*In designating the readers of NEWSWEEK as Significant 
People, we merely compress into two words their all- 
around “far-above-averageness”—both mental and material. 

rhe intrinsic character of NEWSWEEK attracts such 
people naturally. Their unusual “mental acquisitiveness,” 
and their eager interest in the new, are qualities that make 
them especially receptive to your advertising. Qualities 
Which have led them to NEWSWEEK in such numbers that 
its circulation has risen 78% in six years, while its ad- 
Vertising revenue (among all general magazines) has 
advanced from twenty-second to fifth place. 


A Well-Informed Public Is America’s Greatest Security 
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Chicago 
Mournal of 


THE DAILY BUSINESS NEWSPAPER OF THE 
NATION'S CREATEST INDUSTRIAL AREA 


“MEET YOUR CONTRACTOR- 
BUILDER CUSTOMER’— 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren Chicago 5 





accepted up to December 1, 1944, for 
space to be used in issues up to and 
including June, 1945. Effective July, 
1945, the new rates will apply on all 
insertions. 


@ A slight change in net advertising 
rates and a payment of 15 per cent 
commission on gross to recognized 
agencies will be applied to Pacific 
Builder and Engineer beginning with 
its January, 1945, issue. 

Advertisers now under contract 
will continue to remit at present rates 
through December, 1945; the same 
stipulation will apply to new adver- 
tisers signing a yearly contract before 
Jan. 1, 1945. 

The new rates will apply to all ad- 
vertisers effective with the January, 
1946, issue. 


Personals 


@ Roy F. Prather, for the past six 
years employed by the Arkansas Dem- 
ocrat in Little Rock, has joined the 
Construction News staff, Little Rock. 


@ Airways, a 
airline passengers, has recently been 
launched by the Henry Publishing 
Company. Larry Nixon, formerly as- 
sistant to the publisher of Billboard, 


new publication for 


Old buyers prefer MacRae’s for reli- 
ability—new buyers for its reputation 
—industrial advertisers for proven re- 
sults. For space and book rates, consult 
your agency or write 


Madvatsrtimoloa 
A DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


18 E. HURON STREET + CHICAGO 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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and author of several books on travel, 
has assumed the editorship. 

Harold L. Dawson, formerly adver- 
tising director of the Dell Publishing 
Company, has also joined the staff of 
Airways as advertising manager. 


@ Clifford Ward Stuart, formerly of 
the General Electric Company, has 
joined the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company as assistant vice-president 
and assistant to the treasurer, Curtis 
W. McGraw. 

Mr. Stuart was associated with G-E 
for more than 15 years, during which 
he served as traveling auditor, assistant 
manager in charge of business oper- 
tions, assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of the company’s appliance 
business, and as manager of the Gen- 
eral Electric Home Bureau. 

He is a past director of the Execu- 
,tive Committee of the Producers’ 
Council, and has devoted much time 
to the field of residential construction. 


@ Hoyt S. Griffith, formerly of the 
Navy department, Bureau of Aero- 
nautics and Grumman Aircraft, has 
been appointed associate editor of Aero 
Digest. 

A. D. Dilworth, previously assist- 
ant editor of Diesel Power and Diesel 
Transportation, and Ira F. Angstadt, 
formerly of Fleetwings and of Eastern 
Aircraft, are new appointees on the 
editorial staff of Aero Digest. 


@ With the announcement that it 
is passing from postwar planning into 
postwar operations, The Architectural 
Forum recently expanded its advertis- 
ing department. 

Richard N. Jones, western adver- 
tising manager, moved his headquar- 
ters from Cleveland to Chicago t 
facilitate handling of an_ enlarged 
western advertising staff. 

John Beard, who headed the Chi- 
cago office, was transferred to New 
York on November 1 to become east- 
ern advertising manager. 


@ W. A. Buschman has been ap- 
pointed by Business Publishers Inter- 
national Corporation to fill the v2- 
cancy in the Chicago territory create¢ 
by the death of Orme Fetterly. 

Mr. Buschman was formerly with 
Rock Products and Pit and Quarry. 


@ Richard B. Kershaw, formerly with 
Newsweek as copy chief and assistant 
circulation has been ap 
pointed direct mail promotion mat- 
ager of the Distribution Newsletter 
published weekly by Magazine of In- 
dustry, Inc., which also publishes 
Modern Industry. 

Franklin H. Johnson, founder an 
publisher of Machine Design, and * 
former vice-president of McGraw-H 
Publishing Company, has taken charg 
of the Cleveland office of Magazine 


manager, 
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uyer , NATIONAL AND LOCAL 


Should Know What 
PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Can Do For Them 


Equipment and Organization is unusual Operation is Day and Night. 
Printing Counsel is given on Economical Production and 
Advertising Counsel is given on Methods, Copy and Illustrations, 


SPECIALISTS IN THE PRINTING OF 


CATALOGS e PUBLICATIONS 


and printing requiring the same kind of equipment and organization to produce. 

such as Booklets, Price Lists, Flyers, House Organs, Convention Dailies, Proceed- 

ings of Conventions, Directories, College and Institutional Year Books, Paper 
Covered Books, Larger Quantities of Circulars, ete. 


HERE is a large volume of the kind of printing Printing Prod- 

ucts Corporation is best equipped and organized to produce, so 
if in doubt, it is best to write or phone what is wanted and informa- 
tion will be promptly given. 


Here is complete equipment and organization to handle all or any 
part of printing orders in which we specialize — from ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS and COPY to MAILING. 
Printing Products Corporation has system. No orders get lost or side- 
tracked. Each order is assigned to an experienced executive who watches 
and follows the order from receipt of cuts and copy until delivered. 
Business methods and financial standing are the best, which state- 
ment is supported by customers, supply houses, credit agencies, First 
National Bank of Chicago and other banks. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
rates Printing Products Corporation and associates over $1,000,000 highest 
standing. 

PROPER QUALITY 


because of up-to-date equipment and best workmen. 
QUICK DELIVERY 
because of automatic machinery and day 


RIGHT PRICE 


because of superior facilities and efficient management. 


and night operation. 


{ printing connection with a large, reliable printing establishment will 
save much anxiety regarding attentive service, quality and delivery. 


WE ARE STRONG ON OUR SPECIALTIES 


Frunting 
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A large, efficient and completely 
equipped printing plant. 
(The former Rogers & Hall Com- 
pany plant) 


New Display Type 


for all printing orders. 


Clean Linotype, 


Monotype and Ludlow type- 
setting. 


All Standard Faces 
of type and special faces, if 
desired. 


Good Presswork — 


one or more colors. 


Facilities for Binding 


as fast as the presses print. 


Mailing and Delivery 
service as fast as copies are 


completed. 


A SAVING is often obtained 
in shipping or mailing when 
printing is done in Chicago, 
the great central market and 
distributing point. 
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NEW IDEAS FOR SALE 


» We can clip all, or typical, business 
paper advertisements and editorial 
articles that will show themes for ad- 
vertising and publicity on products 
that are rationed or where high priori- 
ties limit their sale. Complete cover- 
age for industrial products, food prod- 
ucts, home furnishings, etc 


Write for Booklet No. 20, “How 
Business Uses Clippings.” 
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of Industry, Inc. He became asso- 
ciated with the organization earlier 
in the year. 


@ After ten years as director of pro- 
motion and market research for Mc- 
Call Corporation, Arthur P. Hirose 
has resigned to assume the manage- 
ment of the promotion and research 
departments of Newsweek. 

Previous to his post with McCall, 
Mr. Hirose was manager of the sales 
promotion and market analysis depart- 
ments of Mc-Graw-Hill publications 
as well as one of its editors. 


@ Mechanical Engineering and the 
ASME Catalog, published by the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, has appointed Roy M. Mc- 
Donald & Co., San Francisco, as Pa- 
cific coast advertising representatives. 


Editorial Angles 


@ The Refrigeration Industry has 
established a free want ad service for 
returning service men and women 
which began with the October issue. 

The magazine has thrown open its 
classified columns to veterans of 
World War II who seek positions in 
the refrigeration field. Veterans are 
asked to send name, address, service 











When it comes to the printing of publications we’ve never kidded 


ourselves, or anyone else, that we know it ail. 


We do claim we are “darn good printers” who've been turning out 


periodicals for decades that both we and our clients are proud of. 
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unit, and serial number and a descrip. 
tion of the position desired to classi. 
fied advertising department B, Th 
Refrigeration Industry, 812 Hurog 
Road, Cleveland 15, O. 


@ Modern Plastics and Modern Pack. 
aging are making a similar contribu. 
tion to the orderly reémployment of 
veterans. 

Men and women honorably dis. 
charged from the Armed Forces have 
the privilege of running a free classi- 
fied advertisement in either of the 
publications, provided the ad is within 
the capacity of the publications to 
accept. The only stipulation is tha 
the veteran must have had some pre- 
vious experience in the field of pack- 
aging or plastics. 

Ads were accepted beginning with 
October issues. 

Applicants may write Walter § 
Ross, Breskin Publishing Company, 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 




















@ Due to increased Latin American 
interest in U. S. products and services, 
the 1944 edition of World Ports An- 
nual will have Latin American circv- 
lation this year. It is being distrib- 
uted to port officials in Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, port supply 
firms interested in U. S. products, and 
official located in 
Washington, D. C. 

Publication date is November 1. 
The magazine is produced by the pub- 


lishers of T ra fhic World. 












represen tatives 







@ Beginning with the January, 1945, | 
issue of Aero Digest, a change of edi- & 
torial policy in relation to the post- 
war aeronautical market will go int 
effect. Thereafter, the first-of-the- 
month issue will concentrate on the 
manufacturing market; the fifteenth- 
of -the-month issue on operations, sales 
and servicing of aircraft, airport, and 
airlines. 

Coincidental with this change, the 
publication will establish full 24-time 
contracts as a part of the rate card. 
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@ In this column of the October 
issue, the name of the publisher @ 
The Petroleum Engineer was incor 
rectly given. 

The Petroleum Engineer is pub 
lished by The Petroleum Engineet 
Publishing Company, W. L. Love 
president. 









Peck Adds to Staff 


Miss Bianca Rivoli, formerly assistat 
research director of Burton Bigelow, ha 
joined the statistical staff of the Jame 


O. Peck Company, industrial and com 
mercial field research, New York 
Gordon G. Agnew, Jr., a free lance ® 
dustrial writer, has resigned from the 
New York Times promotion department 


to work with the Peck Organizatiom! 
field research staff. 












